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Social Welfare and the Parliamentary 
Session 


N THE fourth day of the sixth month of its existence, the third 
() session of the eighteenth Parliament of Canada expired in a 

hectic gasp. It had put 4,000,000 words on Hansard and 
that was that. Opened in the snows and bleak blasts of late 
January, it had meandered in unperturbed pace, through one of the 
most pleasant winters of recent Ottawa history; it had dallied in the 
fragrance of a most alluring spring, only to rush headlong to termina- 
tion,—and near oblivion—in the gruelling heat with which the Capital 
so often pipes in her summer days. (In fact there are those who say 
that the shrewd and Imperial Victoria had more than one thought 
in mind in the selection of Bytown for its ultimate high destiny; 
that, aware of its beauties and the cajoling and intriguing fascination 
of life in the young capital of a wealthy young land she knew that 
the blanketing heat of the Laurentian valleys could be relied upon to 
send her legislators home, sweltering and exhausted, in time to render 
an account of their stewardship at the strawberry socials and Sunday 
School picnics of early July, with the ‘‘first’’ and the ‘‘twelfth” free 
for any really big ‘‘doings’’). 


Be that as it may, Parliament ‘‘went out’’ in the usual mad 
rush, votes going through more quickly than a hot and flurried 
Chairman could call them, bills of contentious nature being dropped 
for the veritable hot coals they were, and Senate and Commons 
leaving measures on which they disagreed to expire in the no man’s 
land between the two Chambers. Everyone was hot and uncomfort- 
able, everyone wanted to get away and forget it all. True a lone 
voice or two rose in protest; here and there a legislator tried to halt 
the pace, but July was leering through the still, enshrouding curtains 
of that stifling chamber, and the King’s good legislators prayed 
that His Majesty would be pleased to send them home; and so 
Parliament was prorogued by the deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General, on Dominion Day. 


It was a Session in which matters of social welfare were frequently 
to the fore. 











UNEMPLOYMENT AND DISTRESS 


The ‘‘measure to assist in the alleviation of unemployment 
and agricultural distress’ may almost be placed among the hardy 
perennials now, for, annually, its enactment proceeds along practically 
the same lines. The provisions under it still expire with the fiscal year 
of its passage, a proviso long and earnestly protested by the social 
agencies and public authorities whose work must be planned and 
administered thereunder. Any long term substantial development 
is defeated before started by the probability of substantial change 
in the amount or basis of Dominion responsibility within the twelve 
months. (The Montreal Council of Social Agencies is the latest 
agency to afford proof of these limitations, reporting that several 
companies were interested in the ‘‘learnership’’ phases of the Youth 
Training Scheme but unwilling to become involved when it could 
not be guaranteed beyond the fiscal year). 


The 1938 Act* is practically a continuance of the 1937 statute 
authorizing Dominion loans and grants to the provinces as need may 
dictate, under Dominion-provincial agreement, and empowering the 
Governor-in-Council to enter into agreements ‘“‘with corporations 
or partnerships or individuals engaged in industry respecting the 
expansion of industrial employment.” 


MUNICIPAL WORKS LOANS 


However, another measure enacted during the Session, author- 
izing loans to assist municipalities in making self-liquidating improve- 
ments, is to be regarded as related in purpose, to the so called ‘Relief 
Act.’”’ This statute provides for Dominion loans to a maximum 
sum of $30,000,000, bearing interest at the rate of 2%, to enable 
local Government authorities to finance, on these proportionately 
easier terms, the “construction, extension, or improvement”’ of 
productive undertakings and self-liquidating public services, utilities 
et cetera. Loans will be made available on the basis of the population 
at the last census (1931) with the province, in each case, certifying 
to the Dominion the necessity and terms of the local project for which 
the loan is sought. With the provinces is also to rest guarantee of 
the repayment of principal and interest on such loans. In other 
words, the Dominions credit is really being extended to encourage 
productive work within the municipalities, under provincial endorsa- 
tion and guarantee. By this measure, it is hoped that deferred local 
works of a productive nature and anticipated local improvements 
will be stimulated with resultant beneficial effects upon employment. 





*In introducing the Resolution on the Bill, the Hon. Mr. Rogers, Minister of Labour, gave a 
review of the existing relief situation—p. 2155, House of Commons Debates, April 4, 1938. 
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THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 
Of similar significance in the hope of stimulating gainful oc- 
cupation is the National Housing Act, which repealed the Dominion 
Housing Act of 1935, but re-enacted it in general principle, with 
certain amendments. 


Home Owners 


The new statute includes three parts, the first based on the 1935 
measure, intended solely for families who wish to own their own 
homes, and who are in the low income group or resident in small or 
remote communities. The new provisions are designed to increase 
the percentage of the lending value of the projected house, and to 
increase the Dominion’s share of the advance on the joint loan on any 
low cost house from 20 to 25%; where the house is $2,500 or under 
in value, the loan may be up to 90% of value, the Dominion advancing 
25%. Further the guarantee over a specified area or project, may 
apply on a pooled basis of several loans, instead of solely on each in- 
dividual loan. Further, in order to encourage loans in small or 
isolated centres, a maximum service payment of $20 plus mileage 
may be allowed to the lending institution. The aggregate made 
available under this section of the Act is raised from ten million 
to twenty million dollars. This total, it is hoped will make sixty 
million dollars available for this type of housing, through the par- 
ticipation of private corporations and individuals. 


Low Rental Houses 


Part II is designed to encourage experiments in low rental housing, 
following the recommendations of the National Employment Com- 
mission. It provides that loans may be made to local housing 
authorities, with the approval of the Governor-in-Council, to a 
total of thirty million dollars to assist in the construction of houses 
for rental by families of low income. The maximum loans in any 
municipality will be fixed by the relation of the population to this 
total of thirty million dollars. The definition of local authorities 
is wide enough to include either the municipal authority itself or an 
approved private corporation. In the former case, the municipality 
will require only 10% equity and must operate through a constituted 
housing body. In the latter case, it may work through a limited 
dividend (5%) housing corporation with capital subscribed up to 
20% of the cost of the project (presumably subscribed by public 
spirited citizens, who will also assume responsibility for management). 
In either case the Dominion will lend the balance of the fund—80%, 
in the latter circumstances with interest at 134%: 90% in the former, 
with interest at 2%. (The repayment conditions call for amortization 
over a period of time). All loans to municipal authorities must be 
guaranteed by their respective provincial governments but no such 
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guarantee is required where the loan is made to the private corporation. 
The municipality must also guarantee that while there is any money 
owing to the Dominion, the municipal taxes on the project shall 
not exceed annually one per cent of the total cost. Other devices 
are provided to protect the Dominion in the return of money lent to 
housing corporations and to assure reasonable hope of security and 
repayment in the case of the municipalities. 

To assure availability of these houses to families of low income, 
leases will be limited to families whose family income does not exceed 
five times the economic rental of the unit occupied, and only in the 
case of no such tenants being available may it be otherwise rented. 
(It will be observed that this is based on 20% of the family’s budget 
being devoted to shelter). 


Controls as to areas, zoning, standards, et cetera, are provided 
in the statute in respect to all such low rental projects, for which loans 
are advanced. 


Tax Contribution 

Part III of the act is described as unique and directed against 
the retarding influence of high municipal taxation upon residential 
building. | Under this clause the Minister, by order-in-council in 
each case, may pay for a three year period the municipal taxes, 
(general and school taxes) levied on any house not costing more 
than $4,000 and erected between June ist, 1938, and December 
31st, 1940, on the basis of 100% for the first, 50% for the second and 
25% for the third year. 


The Minister of Finance, in introducing the bill stated that the 
success of the whole project would depend upon the co-operation of 
the individual home owner, of the great lending institutions, parti- 
cularly the insurance companies, of the municipal and _ provincial 
authorities, of the construction industry, and of representative 
citizens. The hope has been confidently expressed that, under this 
project, particularly designed to meet Canadian conditions, $100,000,- 
000 may be spent in construction in the next three years. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


It will be recalled that, prior to the opening of Parliament, the 
government officially announced that the consent of the provinces 
would be sought to an amendment to the British North America Act 
to give the Dominion unquestioned jurisdiction over unemployment 
insurance. Early in June, the Rt. Hon. the Prime Minister informed 
the House that, since the government had not received the endorsation 
from some of the provinces of the proposal to give the power to enact 
such a measure to the Dominion Parliament, it would not be possible 
to go ahead with the measure “‘at the moment’”’. The Prime Minister 
further explained that the measure was drafted but in view of the 
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government’s decision to coerce no province of the Dominion on 
“any legislative measure which is in the nature of a social service 
measure’”’ the proposal would not be introduced until approved. 


VETERANS’ WELFARE 


The War Veterans’ Allowance scheme was enlarged to render 
eligible for allowance, any veteran regardless of age, who cannot 
maintain himself because of “‘industrial as well as physical incapacity 
or inadequacy”. The Board administering the Act will now be 
empowered to award this allowance to any veteran, having served in 
an actual theatre of war, who is not likely again to become self- 
supporting. Thus it will exclude only those veterans ‘‘who are 
physically fit to maintain themselves as and when work is available.” 
Veterans’ Allowances in the first year of the system, (1930), cost 
$318,000, last year (1936-7), $3,178,000; $4,500,000 will be required 
to care for 12,800 veterans this year. The new measure will bring in 
another 5,000 men at an annual cost of two millions. It is expected 
that at the peak load—in 1957—the cost will run from twelve million 
to thirteen million dollars for all veterans’ allowances. 


TWO ITEMS OF MAJOR IMPORT 


The last fortnight of the session saw Parliament wince in two 
galvanic shocks, one occasioned by the submission of the report of 
the Royal Commission to investigate the Penal System, and the 
other by the tragic riots and violence, attendant upon the ejection 
of the non-resident homeless men who had been in “sit-down”’ oc- 
cupancy of the Vancouver Art Gallery and Post Office for practically 
a month. 


The Vancouver Riots 

Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, M.P., leader of the C.C.F., made one of 
the most effective speeches of his parliamentary career in bringing 
the urgency of the non-residence and migrancy problem before the 
Commons, but no action of a fundamental nature was taken and 
many of the men are now in Victoria to present their plight to the 
provincial authorities. The Dominion Minister of Labour advised 
the House on June 29th that relief was being issued to non-resident 
transients, pending transportation to their own provinces. 


The Penal Report 

The Report of the Penal Commission,* tabled June 14th, might 
be regarded as falling into two sections, one dealing with the penal 
system and suggesting drastic changes therein, the other with personnel, 
presently in charge of various phases of existing administration and 
suggesting changes no less sweeping. 





*Because of its significance, this report will be the subject of a special article in our next issue. 


- 
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Most far-reaching of the former findings was one suggesting 
transfer of the administration of the Dominion penitentiaries from the 
Department of Justice to a three-man commission which would also 
act as a central parole board, and another calling for a conference 
between the Dominion and the provinces to discuss and advance 
centralization of prison administration and certain related procedures. 

Classification and segregation of prisoners is urged generally, 
with youthful and first offenders in a special category, and with due 
regard to previous records, social habits, physical condition, education, 
aptitudes, et cetera. 

In respect to juvenile delinquents special proposals are made and 
while the Ontario system of indeterminate sentence is criticised, the 
adaptation of the Borstal principle to Canada is suggested with special 
geographic units,* covering different areas of Canada. 

Preventive detention in a special area for habitual criminals 
was proposed while the problem of recruiting and training suitable 
personnel for the entire service was given detailed attention. 

The Minister of Justice immediately introduced a bill to imple- 
ment the key recommendation, the transfer of administration to a 
commission. This was strenuously opposed in the Commons as being 
introduced in the dying hours of the session, and before the members 
could give adequate study to the report. Passed on the earnest plea 
of the Minister as to its necessity it was killed in the Senate, for the 
same reasons as its passage had been opposed in the Commons. 


PROPOSED WIDENING OF GROUNDS OF DIVORCE 


A similar fate overtook the Senate meaure, designed to widen 
the grounds of divorce in Canada, following on the enactment of A. 
P. Herbert’s much publicized measure in England. Here, however, 
the storm and stress occurred in the Senate where individual divorce 
petitions must still originate for residents of Quebec, (and which 
course, it is argued, is also available for persons from any other 
province who may choose it). 

Quebec, alone of the Canadian provinces, has no divorce court, 
the other eight deriving theirs in various ways from Imperial statutes, 
Provincial statutes, orders-in-council, proclamations or the common 
law. The proposed measure suggested enabling the court of any 
province to supplement its existing jurisdiction along the lines of the 
new English practice, and in substantial conformity, with each province 
in each case retaining the source or statute of original jurisdiction.t 


*Very much along the lines of the Canadian Welfare Council’s recommendations on this subject. 


{Prince Edward Island exercises such rights under its own act of 1835 providing for ‘‘divorce” 
as then understood; New Brunswick has had such powers since 1791, now exercised under a pre-Con- 
federation statute of 1860; Nova Scotia since 1758, confirmed under its own act in 1866. British 
Columbia derives its right to such a court from a proclamation of the Governor in 1858, extending to 
this province the divorce law of England of that date. Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan derive 
their rights from the Ordinances of the Northwest Territories, and consequently under the terms of 
the respective acts, erecting them into provinces, they operate under the divorce law of England as it 
was in 1870. Ontario was granted right to such a court by Dominion Statute in 1930. (C. 14). 
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Proposed Extensions 


A new feature of the proposed legislation would have prevented 
the dissolution of any marriage within three years of its solemnization, 
except in rare and specified circumstances or in applications on 
ground of adultery. 


The grounds for divorce, it was suggested by the bill, should be 
extended to include, in addition to adultery, desertion without cause 
for at least six years, cruelty or incurable insanity requiring continuous 
care and treatment for five years preceding the application. A petition 
would also be available to a wife, if the husband had been guilty, 
since marriage, of rape, sodomy or bestiality. 


Another clause would have made possible a decree of presumption 
of death and dissolution of marriage, after seven years continuous 
absence with no intimation of survival of the person concerned. 


Judicial separation would have continued to be available not 
only on the same grounds as at present but on any of the grounds of 
divorce, and on the ground of failure to comply with a decree of 
restitution of conjugal rights. Such a decree was not to be a bar to 
subsequent divorce proceedings. 


The grounds of nullity, it was proposed, should extend to wilful 
non-consummation, to insanity, mental defect, recurrent insanity 
or epilepsy at the time of marriage; communicable venereal infection 
at the same time, or pregnancy at the date of marriage by other than 
the petitioner. All these clauses were rendered subject to detailed 
stipulations. 


Provisions for alimony were also included in the draft measure, 
as were other clauses relating to domicile, et cetera, and one relieving 
any clergyman from marrying or permitting the marriage of divorced 
persons in his church or chapel. 


The Bill “Hoisted”’ 


After sharp controversy in the Senate, the measure in these 
terms entered the Commons on May 18th. Here it lay unsponsored 
until brought up by Mr. Woodsworth who claimed that members 
of the House should at least be given the opportunity of recording 
their opinion on it. However, the Rev. Daniel McIvor, M.P., moved 
a six months’ hoist which meant the measure “‘went overboard”’. 


In the country as a whole, the proposal was the subject of sharp 
difference of opinion, the large increase in divorce in Canada in recent 
years and particularly in Ontario since the creation of a divorce court 
there in 1930 being undoubtedly a significant factor in argument. 


Meanwhile, in its closing hours, the House passed the usual 
sheaf of individual divorce bills. 








“SWEEPSTAKES” 


A private bill to legalize sweepstakes for{hospitals and charitable 
purposes was “talked out’ on June 14th but there is little doubt that 
it would have been defeated, the opinion expressed by the Rt. Hon. 
Mr. Bennett possibly being a fair consensus of major opinion in the 
House that “it has been established beyond all question that there 
never was a vainer delusion than the belief that in the end you get 
rich by chance.” 


CRIMINAL CODE AMENDMENTS 


Of fifty-five changes in the Code, five are of special interest in the 
welfare field. One imposes prohibitions upon reports of judicial 
proceedings, likely to be injurious to public morals; another exempts 
from inclusion as a ‘“‘ccommon gaming house”’ places in which games 
of this nature are occasionally played for the benefit of any charitable 
or religious object; a third widens the definition of what constitutes 
disorderly conduct in any public place; slot machines, for other than 
vending merchandise, become illegal by amendments to Sec. 46. 


The fifth change of major interest in this field is designed to 
insure that in all cases in which whipping is part of any sentence, 
it shall be duly inflicted, notwithstanding any parole, reduction in 
time served, et cetera. 


Narcotic Drugs 


Parliament approved Canada’s ratification of the international 
convention tightening the traffic in opium and other habit forming 
drugs, drawn up by the Advisory Committee on Opium of the League 
of Nations, and in which the Dominion is represented by Col. C. H. 
L. Sharman, chief of the Narcotics Division of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health. 


The Opium and Narcotic Drug Act was amended to bring under 
control the menace of marihuana, or “hashish’’, through control of 
its cultivation and production. It is the only habit forming drug, 
grown in Canada, being used for a windbreak in Western Canada. 
Its leaves are made up into cigarettes, and its oil is used as a fat by 
some of the new Canadians. Because of its value in certain twine 
products, and the fact that its production was encouraged during the 
war its cultivation will be licensed rather than prohibited. Very 
heavy penalties are imposed under the statute for contravention of 
its terms and it is hoped by this measure to get control of this ‘‘assassin 
of youth’’, as it has been described, before it reaches the proportion 
of a menace. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Small Loans Control 


On the application of certain private loan corporations for 
amendments to their charters this whole question was referred to the 
Banking and Commerce Committee and became a subject of lively 
debate. The Canadian Welfare Council on request submitted evi- 
dence as to the prevalence and need of control of short term, high rate 
commercial lending. The draft bill providing such control was, 
however, one of those which fell by the way between Senate and 
Commons in the last rushed hours of the closing. 


* * * o 


Other topics, the subject of debate but not of legislative action 
during the Session, included state medicine, the reduction of the age 
of old age pension eligibility to 65 years, and the prohibition of 
Japanese immigration to Canada. 


C.W. 





OF INTEREST IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


The Administration of Canadian Conditional Grants:—Loretta 
Gettys—Vol. 3 of the Studies in Administration of the Committee on 
Public Administration of the Social Science Research Council, of the 
United States of America. This is a companion volume to two other 
studies, one, The Administration of Federal Grants to States by 
V. O. Key, Jr., and the other, in preparation, on the system of British 
grants to local authorities, by Norman Chester. The study itself is a 
significant contribution in this field while the introduction by Joseph 
P. Harris, Director of Research, pointing up some differences between 
the Canadian and United States systems, is particularly frank and 
helpful. Properly concluding that the United States can learn little 
from our casual and ill-organized handling of Dominion grants in 
aid through the years, this summary proceeds: ‘One factor is of such 
importance that it may be mentioned here. In the Canadian system 
of government the Dominion-Provincial relations under the conditional 
grants are carried on largely at the political level between the Minis- 
tries, consisting of members of the legislative bodies of the respective 
units of government, while in the United States the relationships are 
ordinarily carried on at the bureaucratic level between executive 
officers who are frequently technicians.’’ Further, the study concludes: 
“The experience in Canada indicates the unwisdom of federal aid 
without adequate central administration to see that its purposes are 
carried out and that the standards of local administration are reason- 
ably satisfactory.”’ 








Welfare Services for 
the 
Canadian People* 


Prefatory Note 


WO FACTORS are of dominant import- 
ance in the consideration of social 


aid in any country,—its physical 
features, and the character of the people 
who inhabit it. The nature and extent of 
Canada, its comparative youth, and the 
sparseness of its population are three factors 
of great practical significance in the exam- 
ination of its problems of social need and 
in the development of its provisions to 
meet them. 


In the seventy-one years since Con- 
federation incredible changes have taken 
place in the structure of community life 
while the conditions on which the original partnership of the maritime 
and central provinces was constituted have been fundamentally 
affected by the inclusion in the Dominion of the extensive and markedly 
different areas of the prairie and the coast provinces. The development 
of local government and the extension of the educational, health, and 
social services have shifted the larger share of spending from the 
Dominion authorities, where Confederation had found it, to the 
provincial and local governments. The Great War, meanwhile, 
forced the Dominion authorities into the field of direct taxation, 
originally the purview of the provinces. All these circumstances have 
contributed to a situation in which intensive examination and possible 
readjustment of the articles of partnership are inevitable, but all the 
Canadian story argues for patient memory of the past in consideration 
of the present and the future. 


The terms under which Confederation was established followed 
on long decades of self-government of the five provinces associated 
in the evolution of the British North America Act. This fact, and 
the diversity of the physical resources, of the life, customs, traditions 
and outlook of each of the nine provinces must all be borne contin- 
uously in mind in the consideration of any possible adaptations now 
to meet the changed conditions of changing times. 








*A precis of the Brief submitted by the Canadian Welfare Council to the Rowell Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations. The full Brief is available in pamphlet form upon application 
to the Council. 
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I 
BASIC PREMISES 


In the discussion of the nature and extent of social services for 
the Canadian people it is assumed that it is not necessary to argue 
extensively for acceptance of the principle of social responsibility in 
the alleviation of suffering and need. It is axiomatic that, as far as is 
possible and reasonable, each citizen in a democracy shall accept 
his or her share of its burdens. It is a first duty of the state to attempt 
to assure for all its citizens, able and willing to work, such conditions 
of gainful occupation as will make possible at least the essential 
elements of survival. In its failure to maintain such minimum 
opportunities the state must assure, directly or indirectly, other 
means for the minimum sustenance which life demands. 


But in Canada, as in many states, real wages and the returns 
upon natural products depend upon international as well as national 
factors. When wages and income cannot be sustained at the minimum 
levels of sustenance, one line of support is found in the indirect sup- 
plement of the community’s social services. Their provision is neces- 
sitated by the simple fact that certain things requisite to the 
sustenance of life, even at minimum standards of survival, may 
prove beyond the resources of the individual, whether the cause be 
individual or social. 


Relative Dependency within the Population 


The persisting and increasing extent of dependency among our 
population taps at the very source of national virility and the sense 
of reasonable security, necessary to the growth of courage, freedom 
and independence. The task immediately before us is to work out, 
within the present social structure, reasonably tolerable conditions 
of social well-being in our own generation, without prejudice to the 
Canada of a hundred years hence. 


Nor can the provision of our social services safely ignore another 
important angle of the situation. The very limitations upon 
earnings and the returns of gainful occupation, which necessitate 
provision of the social services, demand in turn recognition of the 
definite and measurable limits upon what it is actually possible for 
the gainfully occupied workers of Canada to do on behalf of those 
who are dependent in whole or in part upon the results of their labour. 
Only 37 to 38% of the people of Canada were actually engaged in 
gainful occupation at the time of the last census (1931) while 32% 
of the Canadian population are children under fifteen years of age. 
Altogether about 60% of the Canadian population are normally 
dependent upon the gainful occupation of the rest. In other words, 
every working Canadian through his own efforts must produce 
income to support about two other consumers. 
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This is the background against which our social services must 
be considered and developed. 


From the status of dependency or self-support, the population 
may be subdivided into three broad categories,—(1) persons wholly 
and fairly continuously dependent upon the community; (2) persons 
ordinarily self-supporting on small income, but wholly or partially 
dependent in the event of any contingency; and (3) persons ordinarily 
and reasonably secure and self-supporting, ranging from the average 
middle class to the surplus income group. 


Unfortunately, there has been a fairly steady growth in recent 
years in Canada in the first group. Collaboration among our respective 
governments should be first directed towards arresting this trend. 


The Prevention of Need 


One of the first lines of such action should be more effective and 
concentrated control in directing population into gainful occupation 
in the different lines of both primary and secondary production. 
This calls for dominion-provincial collaboration in planned coloniza- 
tion, in the depopulation of derelict areas in which there is no hope 
of re-establishment of the population on a self-supporting basis, 
and in re-settlement of this and other population in areas and under 
conditions giving hope of rehabilitation. In these developments, 
established precedent seems to justify Dominion leadership in the 
administration and organization of such colonization and settlement 
proposals. There is no doubt however that the effective execution 
of such plans would be furthered through measures of periodic con- 
ference and planning along interprovincial lines, but with the actual 
administration of such schemes entrusted to inter-departmental 
machinery within the respective provinces. 

The second line of major effort in arresting the growth of need 
calls for the stimulation of training, occupational placement and 
employment services. Here the problem is much more complicated 
because of the reservation of all educational services to the provinces 
and the obvious relationship of vocational training to gainful oc- 
cupation. On the other hand placement and employment plans 
must be free to envisage occupational opportunity in the diversified 
life of the Dominion as a whole. 

These conflicting considerations might be reconciled in the 
assumption by the Dominion of the initiative in the constitution of an 
Employment Service Council, reviving and continuing the body 
which functioned until 1930, and absorbing into it the present Youth 
Training committees. As contemplated under the Co-ordination of 
Employment Services legislation of 1919, this Dominion conference 
and consulting body might be integrated with parallel provincial 
and regional bodies. Under such an arrangement, a co-ordinated 
plan for the development of services would be outlined and supervised 
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by this Dominion consultative body, but actual administration, 
along identical and co-operating lines, would be vested in the provinces. 


Il 
THE ALLEVIATION OF DISTRESS 


The distress which arises among the population of any modern 
industrial state can be described as breaking into two broad classes. 
First, there is that type of dependency which can now be predicted 
within reasonably accurate measurements, such as the dependency 
of the worker due to ill health, old age, unemployment and premature 
incapacitation or death. The other broad group or type of distress 
may be described as arising from unpredictable exigencies on the 
whole individual in nature and, though occurring with certain common 
factors, yet generally varying with the individual and the community. 


Social Insurance for Predictable Need 


It is now recognized in most modern industrial states that special 
social devices are desirable for the protection of the worker of low 
income from this dependency arising through predictable cause. 
Consequently social insurance has been widely developed in the 
nature of joint protective plans in which the working citizen and 
the state join to provide savings or insurance when such exigencies 
arise. Modern social insurance does provide a scheme through which 
the individual’s initiative, integrity and self-reliance can be incorpor- 
ated into the state’s measures to assure protection to the citizen 
in need. 

It is submitted that such provisions should be introduced in 
Canada to cover (within such limits as sound actuarial principles 
will allow) predictable dependency arising from old age, widowhood, 
or orphanhood; the costs of care and the impairment of income due 
to sickness and ill health; and the dependency arising from unemploy- 
ment or loss or impairment of gainful occupation. In view of the 
large number of our people engaged in agriculture, fishing and other 
pursuits on an individual or owner-operating basis, systems of social 
insurance developed in Canada should be flexible enough to provide 
for the participation of the worker ‘‘on his own” in partnership with 
the state, as well as, of course, wage workers in partnership with 
the employer and the state. 


Social Assistance for Unpredictable Need 


Contributory social insurance, however, cannot be soundly or 
actuarially planned to cover even all the able-bodied needy; nor can 
such schemes contemplate the inclusion, in times of need, of workers 
or their dependents unless they are ordinarily gainfully occupied on 
a self-supporting basis, while no such system can sustain catastrophic 
or long protracted periods of idleness or need. Consequently, measures 
of direct assistance and relief are necessary as alternative and sup- 
plementary lines of defence to schemes of social insurance. 
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Such measures must be evolved to provide care for persons 
rendered dependent by extraneous or unforeseen circumstances, by 
personal handicap of a physical, mental or social nature, and, indeed, 
as well for those who, for various reasons, may have fallen out of 
insurance. Need of this type occurs over many and varied categories 
but generally it may be divided into two general groups,—persons 
in need of care which may be given in their homes or ordinary places 
of abode, which is therefore, described as ‘‘outdoor”’ aid or relief; 
and those in need of custodial care, or care that involves treatment 
‘indoor’, in some place other than their usual abode and which is, 
therefore, described as ‘‘indoor’’ relief. 


Modern social practice favours the alleviation of need through 
individual care and treatment in the home, with the least possible 
disturbance of family and community life as the most preferable 
form of assistance in all circumstances in which it is reasonably 
possible. It should be accompanied by every possible effort to effect 
the re-establishment of the individual on a self-supporting basis, and, 
particularly where the person’s need is individual in cause or remedy, 
the procedure of diagnosing and meeting that need should be highly 
skilled and individualized. Such processes require an intimate 
knowledge of the individual himself, his background and environment, 
and the resources which will be used in treatment. Inevitably, 
therefore, much of our social work with families or individuals in 
their own homes cannot be highly centralized but must be closely 
related to the life of the individual and the background of his com- 
munity. 


For those whose need requires ‘‘indoor”’ or custodial care, away 
from their own homes, provision will vary with the type of that need. 
For many suffering from less severe handicaps or incapacitation, 
provision on a local basis at modest cost is possible; for others, how- 
ever, where the service required is specialized and, therefore, more 
costly, circumstances demand provision on a basis of as large a unit 
of population as can be reasonably well served by central facilities 
for care and treatment. 


iil 


THE ALLOCATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Approaching the problem of providing our contributory measures 
against predictable need and our non-contributory services for these 
other types of social need purely from the angle of administrative 
considerations, the distinctions in these types of need seem to offer 
certain arguments in the determination of administrative procedure. 
Measures of contributory social insurance, properly regarded, cannot 
be accurately described as public philanthropy. They are rather co- 
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operative savings and investment plans whereby the state and citizen, 
on a scientific basis, enter into partnership against the “‘rainy days” 
of predictable need. There is, therefore, a sound argument for keeping 
their organization and administration separate and distinct from 
the payment of non-contributory help through the social services 
proper. 


A Dominion Social Insurance Board 


Following this line of argument, it is suggested that advantage 
might be taken of the present distinction in jurisdiction between the 
Dominion and the provinces, to keep the organization of contributory 
insurance quite distinct from measures of non-contributory grants 
of aid, assistance or relief. On the other hand the necessity of a 
Dominion wide coverage and of one practice throughout the entire 
country should be fully recognized. 


Special provisions, directed to this end, might be evolved through 
the creation of a Dominion Social Insurance Board reporting directly 
to Parliament, through a designated Minister and constituted from 
nominees of the provinces, the Dominion, the insurance corporations 
of Dominion wide activity, industry, agriculture and finance. From 
this Board a full-time executive board of three, with necessary technical 
staff, might be entrusted with actual administration. The reconcilia- 
tion of Dominion-provincial claims, it is suggested, might be met by 
the preparation of the governing legislation in conference, and its 
simultaneous enactment by the Dominion and each of its provinces. 
Much of the detail of administration would depend upon regulations 
which might be promulgated on recommendation of this Board, 
representative both of the Dominion and the provinces. The possibil- 
ity of utilizing, for all appropriate functions, the facilities of the 
chartered insurance corporations in Canada, as in Great Britain, is 
also suggested. 


Welfare Units and Supervision of Welfare Services 


All measures of non-contributory assistance for the relief of 
need, which would not be met by the insurance and rehabilitation 
schemes, (again approaching the problem from the administrative 
angle), it is suggested should be regarded as a primary responsibility 
of the provincial units of government with such re-distribution of 
responsibilities between each province and its respective municipalities 
as may be found practicable in diverse circumstances. 


Thus, with the provincial authority would be left direct responsi- 
bility for alleviation of needs occurring with common characteristics 
over broad areas such as,—non-contributory assistance in their own 
homes to the aged, the handicapped and the infirm; to dependent 
children with their mothers, where there is no question of other than 
economic need; and to the able-bodied needy, ineligible for insurance 
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or who have exhausted insurance benefit. With the province also 
would be left institutional care for those whose physical or mental 
conditions require specialized and, therefore, more costly types of 
provision, and which could probably be more economically assured 
through centralized units serving large population groups. 


There would thus be left to the local authorities responsibility, 
under provincial supervision, for material relief in their own homes to 
persons not covered by insurance benefits or by provincial assistance 
of a non-contributory nature, and institutional care of the aged, 
infirm, and others of such type as might be provided at moderate 
cost in the small home or community unit of the local municipality 
or county. 


In suggesting this distribution of responsibilities it is to be 
emphasized again that the problem is approached solely from the 
point of view of just what is desirable on the basis of administrative 
considerations. The question of financial capacity, of taxing powers, 
and of the possible re-allocation of revenue and taxation fields is 
regarded as lying in another and different field from that of social 
administration. What is offered in these suggestions is rather the 
advocacy of principles which may be regarded as sound in procedure, 
practically adaptable within our present constitutional set-up, and 
likely to afford reasonably adequate protection of the population 
against the thrusts of dependency and need. 


Importance of Local Administration 


Not enough attention has been given in Canada to the fact that 
many of our difficulties in the extension and costs of the social services 
turn upon the lack of sound administrative policies and procedures. 
The immediate administrative problem in the social services is that 
of assuring qualified personnel in the handling of problems of a highly 
technical nature but of preserving at the same time the democratic 
principles of self-government, and particularly of local self-government. 
The township or rural municipality, the village, and, in many cases, 
the town municipality are not large enough to make possible the 
adoption of simple practical procedures, or units of such a size as to 
assure general supervision through a fully representative board and 
the actual administration of services through full-time qualified staff. 
Whereas the larger urban unit and, in the maritime and central 
provinces, the county unit offer areas adequate to the development of 
inclusive local services, in the four western provinces no unit intervenes 
between the local municipality and the provincial authority. A great 
part of the answer to our problems, even of Dominion-provincial 
relations, lies in the evolution of some adequate system of local 
administration and control as between the province and the local 
authorities. 
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For the development of more effective working procedures, it is 
suggested that, within each province, there be set up either a special 
welfare department, or a branch within an appropriate department, 
charged with the responsibility of supervising the non-contributory 
services carried by the province and the municipality. It is suggested 
that then an advisory Provincial Welfare Board be constituted, 
auxiliary to these provincial executive services, with members repre- 
sentative of the province, and the municipalities within the province, 
and a third person to act as Chairman, selected from the nominees 
of these two members. 


The constitution of Local Welfare Units is further urged, on the 
basis of the inclusion, within the areas of their respective jurisdictions, 
of such municipal units as would provide a reasonably workable area, 
having regard to the type and extent of population and territory served. 
Welfare Supervision Boards for supervision of each local unit are 
suggested, similar in principle and set-up to the proposed provincial 
board, the local Boards to be constituted similarly by nominees of 
the provincial government, of the municipal authorities within the 
unit, and a third member, representative of the voluntary social 
agencies within the unit area. These Boards would be appointed for 
a fixed period of time, and, while the amount and assessing of their 
budgets would rest with the elected authorities, it is proposed that, 
once approved, the disbursement of the funds provided for welfare 
services within these areas, the administration and staff (subject to 
compliance with provincial qualifications, supervision, etc.) would 
rest within control of these Boards. 


The Dominion-Provincial “Tie-In” 


Since the non-contributory services are regarded as primarily 
provincial and municipal responsibilities, the Dominion responsibility 
would be regarded as consultative and advisory, rather than ad- 
ministrative, and, as such, discharged by conference and clearing 
services. Such obligations, it is suggested, could be discharged by 
the creation of a Dominion Advisory Welfare Board, reporting to 
Parliament through the President of the Privy Council and consisting 
of: (1) Nine members,—the chairmen of the Provincial Welfare 
Supervision Boards; and (2) Seven co-opted members,—serving in 
rotating terms of three years each, and representative of definitely 
organized voluntary interests in this field. 


The Dominion Advisory Board would examine and report to 
the Dominion Government on projected Dominion legislation or 
expenditures involving disbursement of Dominion funds for welfare 
purposes; offer similar advisory assistance to a province upon request; 
examine and report to the appropriate units of government on proposed 
interprovincial, inter-imperial or international agreements bearing 
on administrative problems in welfare services; arbitrate questions 
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referred by the Dominion, or upon application, by provincial author- 
ities; examine and report to the Dominion Government upon all 
applications for grants of aid for welfare purposes from public author- 
ities and voluntary agencies, upon all applications for Dominion 
incorporation of welfare organizations, and upon all projected large 
scale national appeals for welfare purposes other than ordinary 
periodical canvasses for operating income or special needs incidental 
thereto. 


Such a sequence of Advisory Dominion, Supervisory Provincial 
and Administrative Local Welfare Boards, it is submitted, would 
fit within the existing constitution, recognize fully provincial autonomy 
and local self-government claims, and yet introduce greater consistency 
in principle and practice within the whole field. 


Grants in Aid 


While this is the frame work ultimately visualized, it is recognized 
that interim adjustments may be necessary in a period of transition, 
and that during that time subsidies may be required from govern- 
mental units of greater resources to units of lesser. All such grants 
in aid, however, it is submitted, should be subject to quite definite 
principles and control which are set forth in detail in the Brief. On 
the whole, however, the partnership of Dominion, Province and 
municipality in the provision of social service for the Canadian people 
should rest on two fundamental principles: 


Division of jurisdiction according to type of need and service 
involved rather than assignment of administrative responsibility 
to one unit of government and reservation in whole, or in part, 
of taxing authority for maintenance of such services, to another 
unit. 


The assumption of entire responsibility by the Dominion 
for certain services (contributory social insurance) subject to 
such co-operative constitutional devices and adjustments of 
taxing powers as may be worked out between the Dominion 
and provinces. 


IV 
CONCLUSION 


Thus, it is suggested that the creation of an adequate structure 
of social services in the Dominion is not to be found in any device, 
as simple as the raising of money by the Dominion for subsidy to the 
disbursements of other authorities, nor yet by the surrendering of 
certain taxing powers to the Dominion and the centralization of 
services there. It is suggested that the way out is rather to be found 
in a Dominion-provincial partnership whereby the Dominion might 
directly assume certain responsibilities in their entirety, and recognize 
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others as resting with the provinces, with such allocation thereof to 
the local authorities as might be worked out, equitably and reason- 
ably, between each province and its municipal units. The practical 
success of such a solution would depend, in large part, upon the spirit 
in which it was approached, and upon acceptance of the principle 
that where a senior unit of revenue granted subsidy for disbursement 
by an authority not responsible for its collection, conditional safe- 
guards to assure its adequate administration were not only just but 
necessary and proper. 
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PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN PUBLIC AND 
VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


Certain general lines of division in function and responsibility: 
as between public and voluntary services, are suggested. It is proposed 
that as sound practice there should be entrusted to those agencies 
able to draw upon the compulsory assessment of the whole com- 
munity through taxation, those services essential to the minimum 
maintenance of life for the disadvantaged subject; and to the volun- 
tary agency, dependent upon the voluntary assessment of the people 
through voluntary giving, the task of providing those supplementary 
needs to living which may be regarded by the community as a whole 
as amenities rather than necessities of life. 


Actual care of children; of the aged; the administration of resi- 
dential (as apart from highly specialized institutional or custodial care) ; 
the operation of special leisure time and similar services, which 
subsidize rather than sustain the standard of living, and the provision 
of highly individualized consultant and counselling services for the 
bewildered and baffled family or individual,—all these are regarded 
as fields of responsibility in which the public authority is justified 
in expecting voluntary philanthropy to assume a large and responsible 
part. C.W. 


NOTE 
Supplementary sections in the Brief offer submissions in respect to services 
bearing on child care and protection; services bearing on the treatment of the 
offender; problems of non-residence and migrancy; the provision of shelter, and 
research and demonstration. 





SOME OTHER BRIEFS TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
DOMINION-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS 

The Social Worker’s Groups:—Social workers will be particularly 
interested, of course, in three briefs, submitted by groups representing 
the Canadian Association of Social Workers,—the Brief of the Ontario 
branches, the Brief of the Montreal Branch, (printed in the June-July 
issue of The Social Worker) and the brief of the British Columbia 
workers available in mimeographed form. 
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The Council’s Eighteenth Year 


ce HREE PROBLEMS continue outstanding in their influence upon 
| the good living of Canadian life,—the persistent lack of 
gainful occupation for a large number of our able-bodied 
population of all ages, and their resultant dependency; the unbroken 
drought and resultant distress over such a large area of western 
Canada; and the continued residence of so many of our people, at 
such low standards of life, in our hinterland and pioneer fringes.” 


Such was the claim advanced in the annual report of the Executive 
Director of the Canadian Welfare Council to the eighteenth annual 
meeting held in Montreal on Monday, May the 30th. The meeting 
was attended by a representative body of the membership, the pro- 
ceedings being chaired by the President, Mr. F. N. Stapleford of 
Toronto. The report of the year’s work was received with evident 
interest by the meeting which might be described as characterized 
generally by greater enthusiasm and a greater sense of confident 
planning for the future, than for many years. In spite of the fact 
that the reports indicated much more work left undone, than com- 
pleted, because of the pressure of circumstances and the insufficiency 
of staff, the fact that the Treasurer could report the largest income 
and disbursements of any year, and the conclusion of operations with 
a very small credit balance (of $15.53) perhaps contributed to this 
feeling. While the Governors failed in their objective of increasing 
the inadequate reserve fund through the reimbursement of the 
Director’s salary while on leave with the National Employment 
Commission, yet $1,000 was realized for this purpose, due in part to 
very generous contributions from two citizens of Montreal. The 
budget adopted for the ensuing year provided for expansion par- 
ticularly in the field of child care and protection, and in the field of 
leisure time and delinquency services. These plans will depend in 
large part, however, upon the success of efforts to raise special funds 
for the child protection division. 


Changes in Board 


The Council had suffered in the year in the loss of three strong 
members,—Madame Jules Tessier, Quebec, for fourteen years Trea- 
surer, and for the last four years, Honorary Chairman of the French- 
Speaking Services; Mrs. J. C. Sears, Ottawa, Chairman of the 
Property Committee since its inception; and Colonel George Eric 
Reid, London, Ontario, who had been associated with the Council 
as a member of the Advisory Committee only in the last two years, 
but who, in that time, had been a valued member of this group. These 
gaps in the Board and other changes had led to the appointment of a 
special committee, instead of the usual nominating committee, with 
the result that a very strong and representative Board of Governors 
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and Advisory Committee have been elected for the current year. 
Unfortunately, Mr. J. Fred Davey, who has served the Council well 
both as President and Honorary Treasurer, felt it necessary to with- 
draw this year because of pressure of business duties. During his 
term of office, Mr. Davey has seen marked expansion in the finances 
of the Council and his advice on property administration and invest- 
ment has been of real value. The members of the Board in expressing 
their regret at his going, considered the Council fortunate in having 
obtained Mr. Duncan MacTavish, K.C. of Ottawa as his successor. 
Mr. Hugh Graham of Ottawa will also prove a worthy successor to 
Mrs. Sears in the Property Committee. 


A new departure was attempted this year in splitting the annual 
meeting into two sessions—one at noon for the presentation of the 
reports, the election of the Board, etc. and one in the evening for the 
President’s address, the report of the Director and the guest speaker. 
The innovation was a decided success as was the plan for a special 
luncheon under the Council’s auspices. All these meetings were well 
attended. The luncheon was an outstanding success and it too was 
marked by a new feature. Mr. Robert E. Mills, Director of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Toronto, under the caption ‘‘Child Care 
that is Different,’’ presented a technicolour film under the auspices 
of the Division on Child Care and Protection and by courtesy of the 
Infants’ Home, and the Children’s Aid Society of Toronto. Dr. Helen 
Reid, as Chairman, described the part that Mr. Mills had taken in 
the world study on child placing just concluded under the Committee 
on Social Questions of the League of Nations. Miss Whitton had 
just returned as delegate for Canada from this meeting and presented 
the standards there adopted. Some of the films shown were exhibited 
at the League by the permission of the Infants’ Home. 


The Present Challenge 


The eighteenth annual report of the Executive Director was 
built about the President’s definition of the two-fold call now upon 
the Council and, in fact, upon all those interested in social work,— 
first, to improve the efficiency and build up the technical knowledge 
of our social resources so that effective, intelligent and scientific 
service will be given to those in need, and secondly for statesmanlike 
thinking to picture the life of Canada, building up for itself, and the 
people of the country, better homes, more security, more intelligent 
and courageous living. Accordingly, the report recounted, in one 
section, the detailed work carried through in the Council in the year, 
dealing particularly with staff, finances, membership, educational 
services and publications, field service and the community surveys 
and studies which have become such a large and responsible part of 
the programme in recent years. The second part of the report sought 
to analyze the particular problems at present emerging, and the 
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services and resources needed to meet them in the specific fields of 
activity served by the Council,—in public welfare administration, 
in community organization, in family welfare, in child care and 
protection, in delinquency services, in leisure time activities, and in 
problems in maternal and child hygiene. The necessity of the Council 
being even better equipped to serve the French-speaking agencies was 
stressed in view of the rapid expansion in both public and voluntary 
social services in Quebec in recent years. In recognition of this fact 
and of the meeting of the Council in Montreal, the guest speaker was 
Dr. Jean Gregoire, Deputy Minister of Health for the Province of 
Quebec, who spoke on ‘“The Community’s Responsibility in Welfare 
Services”’. 


Touching on the problems within each field of service, the Council 
report set against these the contribution or plans through which the 
Council had sought to give its service in the past year. While the 
statement admitted that it was a record of much attempted and less 
achieved, of tasks too inadequately done, it submitted also that 
some merit at least should attach to the sense of responsibility and 
courage with which the organization had carried on. ‘‘After all,”’ 
the report closed, ‘‘as Stevenson has written, it is sometimes better 
to travel hopefully than to arrive. It is possibly this spirit of hopeful 
plodding onward to a horizon which we know we shall never reach 
that sustains the social worker and the social agency in their 
constantly discouraging but never disillusioned pilgrimage.”’ C.W. 

Note: The proceedings and reports of the annual meeting have been published 


under the title, ‘‘An Adventure in Partnership”, which is available free upon ap- 
plication to the Council. 





OF INTEREST IN HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 


Health and Unemployment—Some Studies of their Relationships 
—a unique contribution to the growing documentation on Canadian 
social problems. Dr. L. C. Marsh, Director of Social Research, Dr. 
A. Grant Gleming, Dean of Medicine, and C. F. Blackler, Social 
Research Assistant, all of McGill University, are responsible for this 
new volume—No. 7—in the McGill Social Research Series, published 
by the Oxford University Press ($2.50). Nothing short of an analytical 
essay can do justice to its contents: its plan of treatment indicates 
its approach and scope—Part 1 sets out the elements in the problem: 
Part 2 examines typical problems and unemployment sequelae among 
adult workers: Part 3 among juveniles and adolescents: Part 4 in the 
family as a whole: Part 5 gives a necessarily cursory review of pro- 
visions for the medical care of the unemployed in Canada, closing 
with a commentary and precis of present needs. Valuable statistical 
tables and appendices are included. 
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Research and Training 
our Urgent Needs 


Canadian Social Workers Confer in Biennial Meeting 


« PRACTICAL research programme to help us to see and to know 
A the problems we are dealing with in our ‘‘$250,000,000 

business” of social work in Canada, and the development of 
training facilities for personnel, not only for the new recruit, but 
for workers on the job and for members of other professional groups 
doing work in the field of social services, are the keys to further 
progress in Canadian Welfare.’’ Such was the declaration of Dr. H. M. 
Cassidy, President of the Sixth Canadian Conference on Social Work 
at its closing session in Vancouver on June the twenty-third. 


The immediate financing of these two primary needs he threw 
out as a challenge to private philanthropy, and that his challenge 
might be specific rather than general, he expressed it in terms of a 
definite sum which would finance a practical beginning in research 
and expanded training programmes. ‘The petty sum of $25,000 
per year would double our training facilities. Another $25,000 a year 
would make possible modest research programmes in connection 
with our three existing schools of social work’’, he said. ‘‘Such amounts 
seem paltry and absurd when set alongside the $250,000,000 annually 
that the Canadian people now spend, or pour down the sink, upon 
their social services. With $50,000 a year more than we now have 
for research and training I believe firmly that a tremendous impetus 
towards progress can be given. Who are the generous donors who 
will see this opportunity and will come forward to make a contribution 
of first rate importance to the Welfare of Canada? I am sure that 
they have only to be told of the need and shown definite and 
obviously practical proposals for them to do their part.” 


Problems So Far Greater than Achievements 

“That all is not well with the social services of Canada emerges 
all too clearly from the discussions of this Conference,’ Dr. Cassidy 
said. ‘“They are certainly not operating to the satisfaction of the 
clients who are served, of those who administer them, and of the 
general public. Our public social services are poorly organized and 
badly co-ordinated, partly because of controversy regarding res- 
ponsibility as between the Dominion, the Provincial and Municipal 
branches of government. We lack both unemployment insurance 
and health insurance, two essential instruments of social security. 
Administrative policies and methods, in the public field, differ sharply 
from province to province and even from municipality to municipality. 
We are tragically weak in programmes to prevent destitution, ill 
health and delinquency and to rehabilitate the victims of misfortune, 
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so that quite a disproportionate part of our effort and our expenditure 
is poured out upon physical maintenance and institutional care. 
The great bulk of our Canadian municipalities are far too small in 
population to be suitable units of social service administration. 
Our arrangements for meeting costs are such as to place unfair and 
impossible burdens upon certain groups of tax payers. In too many 
of our Canadian communities private social welfare effort is un- 
coordinated and disorganized.”’ 


“The plain fact of the matter is that we are backward in our 
social services in this country. I do not wish to paint too black a 
picture or to be unduly pessimistic. Good work is being done in 
many places and there has been some measure of progress in recent 
years, but I think that the members of this Conference will agree 
with me when I say that there are far more black spots than white 
spots in our social service picture and a great many more problems 
to be solved than there are significant achievements to be recorded. 
I believe that we have a long way to go before our social services 
measure up to the standards prevailing in Great Britain and in large 
parts of the United States.”’ 


Supporting his statements as to the urgency of the need for 
adequate preparation for the task and for orderly studies to bring 
together data on which reliable judgments might be taken, the 
President of the Conference quoted figures showing that our Canadian 
social service bill in taxes and charitable donations is equal to one 
quarter of the cost of government in Canada and amounts to at 
least five per cent of our total income in such a comparatively ‘‘good”’ 
year as 1937 (as compared with expenditures in the depth of the 
depression). 


On this serious and disciplinary note the Conference which was 
full of interest, challenging and hopeful in all its divisions of work, 
ended,—if one could sound a keynote for the necessarily broad range of 
interests and discussions in a Conference inevitably broken into many 
small groups for study of the diverse problems of practical day to 
day work and relationships in the public services and in voluntary 
philanthropy. This underlying theme seems to have been common 
to conference discussions in practically all divisions, child welfare, 
family welfare, health services and relief. The President’s address, 
prepared in advance of the Conference, seemed at its end but a 
corroboration, elaborated and extended, of much that had been said 
during the week. 


Of Particular Interest 

Paul Kellogg, one of the distinguished visitors from across the 
line, stressed these primary needs in his fine address on ‘‘Employment 
Planning’. Incidentally, Mr. Kellogg paid tribute to the recently 
published report of Canada’s National Employment Commission 
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“‘as one of the most logical and comprehensive surveys of the field 
made on this continent.”” Fred K. Hoehler of the American Public 
Welfare Association sounded the same note in his address on ‘‘Trends 
in Public Welfare Services’. The Canadian Welfare Council’s 
summary report to its Vancouver meeting just preceding the 
Conference had laid stress upon a similar theme. But that the 
establishment of the merit system and of personnel standards in 
which public welfare administrators are now keenly interested must 
await the establishment of professional standards, the development 
of ‘‘in service’ and other programmes for workers on the job and the 
availability of qualified personnel, was recognized with some reluctance 
by its most enthusiastic proponents. 


No brief sketch of the conference proceedings prepared im- 
mediately after its close, could safely omit an apologetic admission 
that reference even to the major contributions in the papers and 
discussions would be impossible, within the necessary limitations of 
space and time. More leisurely study of printed reports after the 
event will bring out more clearly its pace, its setting of values and 
its recognition of progress here, of failure there. Those attending 
were unusually fortunate in the stimulating contributions of the 
Conference guests and visiting speakers from abroad and from the 
United States. In quite different ways, the Right Honorable Margaret 
Bondfield, former Minister of Labour in Great Britain, and Miss 
Helen Hail, Head Worker of New York’s famous Henry Street Settle- 
ment from which so many movements for the welfare of less fortunate 
people have emanated, described the tremendous contribution which 
the less privileged groups have made and can make to the community 
and national welfare, in education, social action, and the effective 
functioning of a democracy. Miss Margaret Rich, of the Family 
Welfare Association of America, turned the attention of her audience 
for the moment from specific programmes, to a broader consideration 
of the family itself, its basic characteristics, needs, strengths and 
weaknesses, and to the international significance of the well-being 
of the family as ‘‘the most important part of our world situations.”’ 


Division Topics Po 

Health insurance and particularly British Columbia’s health 
insurance plan, was the only topic of high debate during the conference. 
Two addresses by Mr. Hugh H. Wolfenden, consulting actuary and 
statistician of Toronto on “The Financial Implications of Compulsory 
Health Insurance,’’ and Prof. Paul A. Dodd, Assistant Professor of 
Economics, University of California, ‘‘Can We Afford Health Insur- 
ance?” at a morning session on the opening day, introduced a lively 
round table discussion which continued through the afternoon. 


‘“‘The Road Back’’ might be cited as the general theme of several 
sessions and round table discussions of the public assistance division 
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concerned with problems of definition and treatment of ‘‘the un- 
employable’, with non-residence and migrancy, and with actual 
relief administration and more general measures ably discussed by 
Miss Frieda Held in her paper on ‘““‘The Way Back for the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Case.”” Both in division meetings and in the general 
sessions of the conference the disturbances resulting from the sit- 
down strike of homeless men in Vancouver’s public buildings and 
their ejection by the police just before the Conference opened, provided 
an object lesson to give point to many references and discussions 
touching upon relief administration and unemployment. 


The Children’s division heard stimulating papers by Miss Nora 
Lea on ‘‘What is Child Neglect?’’, on ‘“The Problem Parent’’ by Dr. 
J. M. Ewing, on ‘Rural Child Welfare’ by Mr. B. W. Heise, and on 
“The Unusual Child’”’ by Miss Kathleen Gorrie, which carried over 
into practical round table discussions at afternoon sessions. The 
contributions of mental hygiene in various aspects of welfare and 
health work, youth problems of to-day and many topics to which 
space does not permit even a bare reference here, were among the 
varied items of interest in a full and challenging programme. 


Round Table Discussion 


The programme committee experimented this year with a new 
plan. Morning*’sessions were given entirely to the presentation of 
papers, and round table discussions related to the same topics were 
arranged for the afternoons. Each round table was provided with a 
‘“‘summarizer’’, and the sum total of all the summarizers’ efforts was 
presented to a general meeting of the conference on the last afternoon. 
The success of such round tables must of course depend upon good 
leadership and competent participation. At times perhaps they 
strayed far from the mark, but if they did, they at least provided an 
opportunity for general participation of all delegates in discussion 
of those questions which they seemed to have very much at heart, 
whether or not they were specifically related to the papers given. 


Morning and luncheon meetings seemed to provide ample op- 
portunity for presentation of all the papers which such a small 
conference can well digest and imposed limitations in range of topics 
which perhaps had much in their favor. 


Conference registration totalled 293, an excellent record for the 
far west, and the young people staffing many of the newer services 
of the west brought a freshness and youthful colour to the meetings 
which won enthusiastic tribute from the eastern delegations. Last, 
but by no means least cause for enthusiasm was the warm hearted 
welcome and gracious hospitality of the Conference City and 
Province—and the Weather! As one far away delegate remarked, 
“Why should we worry about social problems at all with such scenery?” 

M.B. 
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Geneva Standards in Child Placing 


N UNUSUAL piece of international collaboration has just been 
A concluded with the submission to the Advisory Committee 
on Social Questions of the League of Nations of a world study 

on child placing in families. 

Special interest attaches to the undertaking, not only because of 
its scope, —forty-two countries were included in the replies examined— 
but because of the procedure under which it was developed. Originally 
proposed as a natural line of inquiry following on the study of in- 
stitutional care of delinquent and neglected children, the project was 
launched by a questionnaire issued in 1935-36. Madame J. E. Vajkai 
of Budapest, representative of the International Save the Children 
Union, acted as rapporteur in the compilation of these returns. In 
1936 further development of the study was entrusted to a sub-Com- 
mittee which, in spite of the very broad scope of its work, was able to 
carry on through correspondence. Miss Charlotte Whitton, the 
delegate of Canada, was named rapporteur with Miss Katharine 
Lenroot, Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, and delegate 
of the United States, and Madame Vajkai as the other two members. 
The Committee was empowered to retain technical assistance, and 
this was supplied, at no cost to the League, by Mr. Robert E. Mills, 
Director of the Toronto (Canada) Children’s Aid Society, and Miss 
Elsa Castendyck, Director of the Division on Delinquency of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. 


Scope 


A plan of study was adopted and Mr. Mills was entrusted with 
the important task of developing the first two chapters. These 
elucidated an underlying philosophy as an approach to the whole 
problem followed by a discussion of the fundamental principles of 
child placing itself.* Miss Castendyck was given the heavy task of 
developing the historical summary and critical analysis of the thirty 
countries selected as typical nations for detailed study. The study of 
this background revealed certain characteristics of such marked 
interest as to call for further detailed treatment and this chapter was 
undertaken by the sub-Committee as a whole. A special section was 
devoted to the examination of immigration and colonization as a 
method of child placing. 


These four chapters formed a natural build-up for the fifth 
chapter,*—the analytical description of principles and procedures in 
the organization of child placing against this background of world 
study. This important chapter was also entrusted to Mr. Mills. 

The Canadian and United States collaborators met in Toronto 
in November and their interim report was drafted. Miss Castendyck, 





*The memoranda which served as the document for these three chapters are running as articles 
in the WELFARE Summary—Article I p. 33 in May; Article II p. 27, in this issue and III in the 
September issue. 
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Madame Vajkai, and Miss Whitton met again in Geneva in April 
preceding the meeting of the Advisory Committee to prepare the 
report for submission to the plenary Committee. 


As the result of these two conferences a short statement of genera 
conclusions setting forth principles and standards in child placing 
was prepared as a concluding section of the report. 


Meanwhile, through the United States Children’s Bureau and 
the use not only of League documentation but of other works of 
reference, the detailed reports on the different states, utilized as the 
basis of the study, were summarized and submitted to their Govern- 
ments for approval. All but five or six of these had been received 
and had been approved and returned by the date of the meeting. 
These summaries will form Part 2 of the final report. 


The five chapters forming the main body of the report were the 
subject of a most interesting discussion at the meeting of the Advisory 
Committee in Geneva, April 21st to May 5th, and were accepted 
with remarkable unanimity. 


The report* promises to be a document of the greatest value in 
the field of child care and protection since its conclusions may well 
serve as a summary of standards of world-wide acceptance in this 
whole problem of child placing. 

These conclusions are set forth in two sections — Principles 
and Objectives, and Standards in Administration and Service. 


I. PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTIVES 


1. Since the child is the medium through which civilized life 
is carried on from one generation to the next, his well-being becomes 
a primary concern of organized society. 


2. Society everywhere recognizes the home and family as the 
natural primary agency for the care, guidance and control of the 
child during his years of immaturity and dependence. 


3. It is, however, incumbent upon the community to provide 
such security and protection for the family as will enable it to discharge 
its responsibilities adequately, and further, to encourage and, if need 
be, compel it to do so. 

4. Therefore, when circumstances threaten the ability of the 
family to provide satisfactory conditions for the upbringing of the 
child, the first question to be explored should be the means by which 
the parents can be assisted in this task of the proper rearing of their 
children. 

The attainment of this objective should be sought in co-operation 
with the parents and, if possible, without encroaching on parental 





*Available as soon as printed, from the League of Nations, Geneva, and its authorized agents for 
publications in Canada, the League of Nations Society, Ottawa. 
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rights or guardianship. If and when this parental guardianship, in 
spite of all efforts, still proves inadequate, and must be relinquished, 
the community must assure satisfactory care and guardianship by 
other means. 


5. As a general rule, the community should seek to provide 
for any child, for whom satisfactory conditions cannot be assured 
in his own family, a family life and background approximating as 
closely as possible to what his own home should have been. 


6. Since, however, in certain circumstances the child’s particular 
needs may call for care of a specialized kind, the community must 
have at its disposal more formal facilities of the institutional type, 
as well as facilities for ensuring care in the home. 


~ 


7. In discharging its obligations towards the child, the com- 
munity must have as its objective his training and development as a 
future citizen, rather than his adaptation to any specific type of care. 


8. Ifa child has to be given care away from his own home, all 
his essential needs must be met as they would be by a good and 
capable parent. The provision of adequate food, clothing, and 
shelter is not sufficient. The task is rather one of developing a feeling, 
thinking, and acting person, equipped for the responsibilities of family 
life and citizenship. Physical fitness, healthy habits, adaptability to 
life and people, appreciation of the moral and spiritual values of life, 
sound judgment, initiative, and thrift are typical of the purposes 
upon which foster-care should concentrate. 


II. STANDARDS IN ADMINISTRATION AND SERVICE 


IN COMMUNITIES where the placing of children in families has 
become well established, fairly well defined standards exist in the 
matter of organization, equipment and performance. Such a situation 
offers its own evidence as to the value of public opinion in building 
up a body of sound legislation and practice in the protection of child 
life. The education of the general public as to what constitutes good 
practice in the care and placement of children must therefore be 
regarded as part of the obligation and service of any child-placing 
agency. For even while organizations and communities less favourably 
situated may not be able to provide all the services for which provision 
is made by others which are more highly developed and prosperous, 
certain general standards may be regarded as applicable to all forms 
of child welfare. The application of such standards, varying with 
the resources of the community or organization concerned depends, 
ultimately, as already stated, upon the education of the public for 
their acceptance. These standards may be stated, in general terms, 
as follows: 
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Agency Relationships 


1. The competent public authorities, acting in virtue of care- 
fully framed and properly administered laws and regulations, are 
responsible for ensuring that all children placed in foster-homes, 
whether by individuals or by social agencies, shall have reasonable 
facilities for promoting their physical and mental health, and their 
social and spiritual and moral development. 


2. Child placing and supervisory services, whether under public 
or private auspices, should be developed and administered in close 
relationship with other services for family assistance, public health, 
and child welfare. 


3. The decision to place a child in a foster-home should be made 
only after careful consideration of other forms of welfare that may be 
available; more particularly the possibilities of assistance in the 
child’s own home. The choice of a particular type of care for any 
child should not depend on a mere consideration of the minimum 
cost of ensuring his physical well-being, but rather upon the broader 
basis of his needs as a growing individual and future citizen. Unless 
there are definite indications of the child’s special need for the type 
of care characteristic of institutional life, normal life in a foster- 
family may be deemed preferable, as constituting a natural substitute 
for his own home or family life. 


4. Agencies responsible for supervision over children placed in 
foster-families should be equipped for the study of children and 
their needs, the selection of foster homes, the preparation of children 
before placing, the securing of facilities for their physical and mental 
health, their moral and spiritual development and their growth and 
development as members of society. 


Agency Personnel 


5. Persons employed in child placing and supervision, whether 
full-time or part-time, paid or voluntary workers, should have an 
understanding of children and their problems, a knowledge of the 
resources available for promoting their physical, mental, spiritual 
and social development, specific training in their exacting tasks, and 
sufficient time at their disposal to enable them to serve the children 
to the very best of their ability. 


Where, because of particular circumstances, the personnel of 
other services may be utilized in the supervision or even the placing 
of children in foster care, it should not be assumed that their special 
training in their own field, 7pso facto, equips them for the discharge 
of these other responsibilities of a different nature. In all such cases, 
the advisability of special instruction, for all such workers, in the 
essentials of sound child placing procedures, should be stressed, and 
such special training given, prior to their employment for these duties. 
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Type of Care 

6. The type of foster care selected should be determined by 
the needs of the child and the extent to which the ties with his own 
family and kindred can be preserved. For many children boarding-out 
is the only form of foster-home care that can meet their needs adequate- 
ly. Such a home does not require complete severance of family ties, 
and permits of close and constant co-operation between the foster- 
parents and the child-placing and supervising agency. 

7. The selection from among many acceptable foster-homes of 
the one best suited to meet the individual needs of the particular child 
is the point at which the science and art of child-placing reach their 
highest level. The promotion of wholesome and happy relationships 
between the foster-parents and the child demands the utmost skill 
and understanding on the part of the worker in this field. 


Minimum Needs 


8. Certain minimum needs are common to all children — proper 
and sufficient food for health and growth; adequate shelter; comfort- 
able clothing and medical supervision and care; education and voca- 
tional training commensurate with the child’s abilities; religious 
instruction, or such training in moral and spiritual development as 
may accord with the practice of his family and community. The 
child must feel a sense of satisfactory relationship as a member of 
the community or district. To these prerequisites for all children, 
others must be added in the case of foster children, by reason of their 
separation from the natural environment of their own families, and 
the provision of these desiderata becomes an obligation which is 
shared by the foster-family, the organization responsible for placing 
and supervision, and the community. 


9. The community is responsible for providing such facilities 
for the assistance of foster-parents as will enable them to meet the 
problems incidental to the foster-child’s adjustment to life in the 
home, school and neighbourhood. 


10. The organization accepting the child for care, placing and 
supervision is responsible (1) for seeing that the foster-parents know 
and make use of the general facilities available to the community in 
the matter of child welfare and health, and (2) for supplementing 
these facilities as may be necessary. 


Objectives 
11. One of the main purposes of all child welfare activities 
being to produce healthy, mature, self-reliant men and women, the 
child welfare agency should always bear this in mind when extending 
its activities: 
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(a) Health. 

As a means of ensuring health and vigour, provision should 
be made for all children in foster-homes to be placed under 
continuous supervision from the point of view of health and 
medical care, including such corrective treatment as may be 
necessary. Infants and young children should be under the 
continuous supervision of qualified physicians and nurses. 


(b) Education. 

Children in foster-homes should be accorded the same 
scholastic and vocational opportunities as the child in an average 
comparable community. These should include full-time school 
attendance throughout the term and within the school-attendance 
age in the community in which he lives, with provision for special 
study of individual gifts and vocational guidance. The re- 
sponsible agency should also aim at ensuring suitable secondary 
and higher education for children whose gifts appear to justify 
such opportunities, and for pre-school children the advantage of 
attendance at kindergarten, nursery schools, etc., when these 
can be made accessible and are likely to benefit the child. The 
need for the child’s moral and spiritual development must be 
borne in mind throughout his training and education. 


(c) Recreation. 

Recognizing the importance of recreation and community 
life in the development of self-reliance and a sense of security, 
and in providing opportunities for achievement, so essential to 
satisfactory life, the placing and supervisory organization and 
the foster-parents should aim at ensuring time and facilities for 
indoor and outdoor play, and other recreational activities suited 
to the child’s particular needs. 


(d) Specialized Service for Problem Cases. 

In addition to these facilities for health, education, and 
recreation, the agency caring for children in foster-families, 
should utilize specialized health, educational, psychological, or 
psychiatric resources, as need arises, for children who fail to 
respond sufficiently to presumably satisfactory conditions in 
the home, school or neighbourhood. In this way, educational, 
social, personality, and behaviour difficulties may be anticipated 
and averted, before reaching an aggravated stage. 


(e) After Care and Ultimate Re-establishment. 

As a guarantee, insofar as possible, of this ultimate establish- 
ment of the boy or girl as a self-reliant member of the community, 
the child-caring agency should assure, either through its own 
resources or in co-operation with other agencies, adequate super- 
vision, not only during the term of foster care, but, if necessary, 
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continuing until the adolescent boy or girl is reasonably established 
on a self-supporting basis. 


The Family Basic 


12. It must never be forgotten that the child’s natural and 
normal environment is his own family. His home should be preserved 
when this can be done without detriment to the child or the community. 
The natural bond of affection between the child and his parents may 
prove a vital force in the reconstruction of the home and family. 
Except when the complete and permanent separation of the child 
from his family is advisable, every effort should be made to preserve 
and strengthen this bond. The child-placing organization should 
make use of all appropriate resources of the community which might 
assist in the necessary adjustment of making the child’s return to his 
parental home both possible and safe. 





MARYLAND STANDARDS IN FOSTER CARE 

One of the most adequate and yet concise compilations of 
standards in child care yet produced, comes from the Committee of 
the Children’s Council of the Maryland State Conference of Social 
Welfare. 

The report is drawn in three sections—standards common to 
institutions and to foster home service; standards for institutions; 
and standards for foster home agencies. The ‘“‘ccommon’”’ standards 
cover administration and organization, intake and discharge, intake 
and discharge policies, adoptions and medical care. The standards 
for institutions deal with buildings, personnel, group supervisors or 
house mothers, recreation, clothing, education and medical care in 
child caring institutions. The foster home standards embrace person- 
nel qualifications, principles governing the study, selection, and use 
of foster homes, medical examination and supervision and supervision 
of the child in the foster home. 

Designed for state-wide practice by a committee, representative 
of all faiths and types in child caring service, the document is unusual 
in content and value. 


STANDARDS FOR NURSERY SCHOOLS 

The Montreal Council of Social Agencies has issued another one 
of its excellent special reports, this time offering standards in the 
enlarging field of nursery school care. Mrs. W. T. B. Mitchell, of the 
Montreal Mental Hygiene Institute, was the capable chairman of a 
committee which broke into three subcommittees on objectives, on 
standards, and on operating costs for a typical school of thirty-five 
children. The report follows these three main heads and is prefaced 
by a concise statement of the needs and definition of the nursery 
school itself. Available at twenty-five cents a copy. 
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Jurisdiction of Lower Courts Upheld 


W. L. SCOTT, K.C. 


Honorary Counsel, Canadian Welfare Council 


in the reference, made on the request of the Attorney General of 

Ontario, on the jurisdiction of certain lower courts under specific 
statutes, of broad application in practically all the English-speaking 
provinces of Canada.* 


‘Tie Supreme Court of Canada on June 23rd delivered judgment 


It will be recalled that the difficulty had arisen because of two 
decisions of the Ontario Court of Appeal, Re the City of Toronto 
and the Township of York (1937 O.R. 177) and Clubine Vs. Clubine 
(1937 O. R. 636). 


The judgment in Toronto Vs. York was appealed to the Privy 
Council and was there affirmed. The Clubine Case followed a precisely 
similar case of Kazakewich Vs. Kazakewich (1936 3 W. W. R. 699) 
decided by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta. 


The effect of these decisions was to establish the following 

propositions: 

(1) The Province might create what Courts it wished and might 
give to such Courts what jurisdiction it thought fit, but the 
Province must leave to the Dominion the appointment of 
the Judges of the Courts so created. 

(2) Also, the judgments held, as stated by the Chief Justice (in 
the City of Toronto and the Township of York case) that 
“purely judicial functions should be conferred only upon 
tribunals, the judges of which were appointed by the Governor 
General.” 


Applied to the operation of these social statutes, these propo- 
sitions meant that not only the actual status of a Judge of a Juvenile 
Court, as a judge, unless or even if, appointed by the Governor General, 
was called into question, but, also the exercise of provincial powers 
to designate, under the Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Act and the Juvenile 
and Family Courts Act (provincial statutes) persons, other than 
Dominion appointed judges, to hear causes involving judicial as 
apart from ministerial functions. Such a decision thus imperilled not 
only the jurisdiction of the Family Court but of the Magistrates’ 
Courts to hear causes under this or any other statute involving such 
judicial functions as were reserved to the Superior Courts. 


Now, in all the provinces of Canada but Quebec, cases under 
the Deserted Wives’ and Children’s Maintenance Acts, Children’s 
Protection Act (or comparable legislation), and (in some provinces) 
Children of Unmarried Parents Acts (or comparable statutes) had 





*See Supplement to ‘‘Child and Family Welfare’’, March 1938. 
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been heard in the Magistrates’ and, in some provinces, in the Juvenile 
Courts, while adoptions had also gone through certain lower Courts, 
in specified centres. 


In the light of these decisions, all proceedings under these latter 
statutes, therefore, became questionable, as affecting custody and 
guardianship, subjects formerly dealt with by the higher Courts. The 
Department of the Attorney-General of Ontario, so interpreting the 
decision, therefore advised all lower Courts to discontinue hearings 
under these five statutes, and made arrangements, interim, for their 
being heard in the County Courts, and requested this reference to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 


The Reference raised the question of jurisdiction under four Acts. 


Under the Adoption Act it asked whether jurisdiction could 
be exercised by the judge, or junior or acting judge of the County or 
District Court, or a judge of the Juvenile Court designated a judge 
by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council under the Act. 


It asked the same question of jurisdiction in respect to the 
Children’s Protection Act and the Children of Unmarried Parents’ 
Act. It asked, further, whether, under the latter two Acts, a police 
magistrate designated a judge by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
had jurisdiction, and it also asked whether a justice of the peace had 
jurisdiction under the Children’s Protection Act. 


With reference to the Deserted Wives’ and Children’s Main- 
tenance Act, it asked whether a justice of the peace, a magistrate, 
or a judge of the Juvenile Court had authority to perform the functions 
which the Legislature purported to vest in him under the provisions 
of such Act. 


All of these questions are answered in the affirmative, which 
means that the machinery that has been built up for the administration 
of these most important Acts remains undisturbed. 


The Argument 


Upon the Argument before the Supreme Court, Counsel for the 
Dominion contended that the conclusions following from Toronto 
Vs. York and Clubine Vs. Clubine were correct, basing his argument 
chiefly upon certain sections of the British North America Act, 
notably section 96, which provides that the judges of the ‘‘Superior, 
District, and County Courts’? must be appointed by the Dominion; 
section 97, providing that judges must be appointed from the legal 
profession; section 99, providing that judges of the Superior Courts 
shall be removable by the Governor General, upon the request of 
Parliament, and section 100, providing for the payment of the salaries 
of ‘‘judges’”” by the Dominion. Much was also made of the judgment 
of the Privy Council in the Toronto and York case, as well as of 
several other decisions of that body, notably Martineau Vs. The 
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City of Montreal (1932 A. C. 113), which, it was urged supported 
the contention of the Dominion. 


The Judgment 


Argument in the Supreme Court was heard by a full bench, 
all of the seven judges being present. The judgment was delivered 
on June 23rd, by the Chief Justice, Sir Lyman Duff, and was concurred 
in by five of the other judges. Owing to illness, Mr. Justice Rinfret 
took no part in the judgment. The Court’s reasons for judgment 
are long and couched in technical language, but may be summarized 
as follows: 


The Court begins by pointing out that it is not disputed that the 
matters which are the subject of the four Acts in question, are entirely 
within the control of the legislatures of the provinces. The provincial 
legislatures have supreme control over them, subject only to the 
right of disallowance reserved to the Dominion. The subject of relief 
of distress, it is also pointed out, is primarily one for the provinces. 
Further, the Ontario Legislature* has full power, if it sees fit, to enact 
for that province, the Poor Law System, as it now prevails in England. 


It seems, the judgment continues, indisputable that sections 96 
and 97 of the British North America Act, contemplate the existence 
of provincial courts and judges, other than those specifically mentioned 
in section 96. It is held that otherwise it would be a non natural 
reading of these sections to assume that their effect was that magis- 
trates and justices of the peace, for instance, were to be appointed by 
the Dominion. Nevertheless, that appears to be the logical conclusion 
of the argument presented on behalf of the Dominion. For the first 
twenty-five years after Confederation, this view in fact found much 
favour, but it was rendered untenable by the decision of the Privy 
Council in Maritime Bank’s Case in 1892 (1892 A. C. 437)f 


In the judgment of the Supreme Court, it is pointed out that, 
while the Maritime Bank’s Case was thought to have put an end to 
the view that section 96 applied to all officers entrusted with judicial 
functions, that view was thought by some to have been revived by 
certain more recent decisions, particularly Martineau’s case,f already 
referred to. 


*And, therefore, any provincial legislature in Canada. 

tAs few of our readers will be familiar with this important decision, it may be explained, paren- 
thetically, that it decided that under the British North America Act, the relations between the Crown 
and the provinces was the same as the relations between the Crown and the Dominion: that the object 
of the Act was, neither to weld the provinces into one, nor to subordinate provincial governments to 
a central authority, but to create a federal government in which they should all be represented, 
entrusted with the exclusive administration of affairs in which they had a common interest, each 
province retaining its independence and autonomy. 

tIn Martineau’s case, it may be explained (once again parenthetically) the City of Montreal 
expropriated certain lands and, pursuant to a provincial statute, the compensation payable to 
Martineau was fixed by the Quebec Public Service Commission. Martineau, being dissatisfied, 
appealed to the Privy Council, contending that the Commissioners were performing judicial functions 
and, not having been appointed by the Dominion, as required by section 96, they were without juris- 
diction. The appeal failea, the Privy Council affirming the jurisdiction of the Commission, but 
upon the ground that prior to Confederation, compensation was fixed by commissioners who did 
not act as judges and it was thought that certain passages in the judgment supported the view of 
the effect of section 96 contended for by the Dominion, and some of the provincial courts had been 
so holding. 
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The Court considers that this judgment has been misunderstood 
and that it does not go so far as has been contended. It has, the Court 
points out, been cited again and again as authority for the proposition 
that it is incompetent to the provincial legislatures to legislate for 
the appointment of any officer of any provincial court exercising 
other than ministerial functions, that all provincial courts come 
within section 96, including courts of summary jurisdiction and that, 
as regards all such courts, at all events in so far as they exercise civil 
jurisdiction, the appointment of judges and officers presiding over 
them is vested in the Dominion. In the opinion of the Supreme 
Court this is a wholly unwarranted view of the effect of the Privy 
Council’s judgment in the Martineau case, a conclusion the Court’s 
reason for which the judgment proceeds to give. 


There were courts existing prior to Confederation, other than 
those mentioned in section 96, which were unaffected by the British 
North America Act. The Dominion was powerless to affect the 
jurisdiction of these courts. The provinces acquired plenary authority, 
not only to diminish the jurisdiction of these courts, but also to 
increase it, subject only to anything contained in section 96. 


The effect of the British North America Act, as regards courts 
existing at Confederation, outside the scope of section 96, is this: 
the provinces became endowed with full authority over all courts, 
subject to the authority of the Dominion to appoint the judges of 
the courts mentioned in section 96, and to appoint the judges of 
courts corresponding with those mentioned in section 96, even though 
given a different name. In principle it is not possible to support any 
stricter limitations upon the authority of the provinces and this is not 
inconsistent with anything said in the judgment of the Privy Council 
in Toronto and York, the effect of which the judgment then proceeds 
to discuss. Put shortly, the Court says, their Lordships in that case 
were not considering, because there was no occasion to do so, the 
distinction between the courts that come within the intendment of 
section 96 and other courts or tribunals. 


It was argued before the Supreme Court that provincial legislation 
is repugnant to section 96, if in any particular the jurisdiction of one 
of these courts of summary jurisdiction existing at Confederation is 
increased. That contention is quite inadmissible in principle as it is 
incompatible with practice and authority since Confederation, with 
the exception of one or two decisions put upon the authority of 
Martineau’s case. 


Some General Considerations 


Before proceeding further, the judgment continues, it will be 
convenient to advert to some general considerations. There was an 
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underlying assumption on the argument that the interest of the 
people of this country in the independent and impartial administration 
of justice has its main security in sections 96,97 and 99. Now there 
were weighty reasons, no doubt, for those sections and a strict 
observance of them as regards the judges of courts within their 
purview is essential to the due administration of justice. But through- 
out the whole of this country magistrates daily exercise, especially 
in the towns and cities, judicial powers of the highest importance in 
relation more particularly to the criminal law, but in relation also to 
a vast body of law which is contained in provincial statutes and 
municipal by-laws. The jurisdiction exercised by these functionaries, 
speaking generally, touches the great mass of the people more inti- 
mately and more extensively than do the judgments of the Superior 
Courts; and it would be an extraordinary supposition that a great 
community like the province of Ontario is wanting, either in the will 
or in the capacity, to protect itself against misconduct by these officers 
whom it appoints for these duties; and any such suggestion would be 
baseless in fact and altogether fallacious as the foundation of a theory 
controlling the construction of the British North America Act. 


It is very clear, the judgment continues, that, if you were justified 
in holding that by force of section 96 the provinces have been disabled 
since Confederation from adding to the jurisdiction of judges not 
within that section, there would be equally good ground for holding 
that by force of section 99 the provinces are disabled from extending 
the jurisdiction of the county courts and the district courts in such 
a way as to embrace matters which were then exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of superior courts. 


Now, the pecuniary limit of claims cognizable by county court 
judges has been frequently enlarged since Confederation and nobody 
has ever suggested that the result has been to transform the county 
court into a superior court and to bring the county court judges 
within section 97. 


It has never been suggested, so far as the Court is aware, that 
the effect of enlarging of the jurisdiction of the county courts was 
to deprive the county courts and the county court judges of their 
character as such and to transform them into superior courts and 
superior court judges; or that section 97 has, since these increases 
took place, been applicable to county court judges. In point of fact, 
as everybody knows, the practice has been opposed to this. 


Moreover, if the provinces have no authority to increase the 
jurisdiction of the county courts without depriving them of their 
character as such, then no such jurisdiction exists anywhere. The 
Dominion has no such jurisdiction. The Court considers it inadvisable 
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to attempt to draw an abstract line for the purpose of classifying 
courts as falling within section 96 or otherwise.* 


Enlarging the Scope of Existing Courts 


If you have a provincial court, outside the scope of section 96 
and the province enlarges its jurisdiction, or its powers, but not in 
such a manner as to constitute a court of a class within the intendment 
of section 96, the Supreme Court, charged solely with the application 
of the law, has no further concern with what the legislature has done. 
“It is no part of our functions as judges’”’ says the Supreme Court 
judgment, ‘‘to consider whether, if the province should go on enlarging 
the jurisdiction and powers of the court, it might arrive at a point 
when the tribunal ceases to be one outside the ambit of section 96. 
We as judges have nothing to do with that. It may bea very excellent 
ground for disallowance of the legislation. Even if we are satisfied 
that there is something in the nature of an abuse of power, that in 
itself is no concern of ours. If in its true character, the legislation is 
legislation concerning the administration of justice and the constitu- 
tion of provincial courts and is not repugnant to the British North 
America Act as a whole, that is the end of the matter, in so far as we 
are concerned. The supreme legislative power is always capable 
of abuse, but the remedy lies with those who elect the legislature and, 
in the case of provincial legislatures, there is the additional remedy 
of disallowance. The Court does not accept the view that the juris- 
diction of inferior courts, whether within or without the ambit of 
section 96, was fixed forever as at Confederation.” 


Jurisdiction under Each Statute—Social implications 
their own limitations 


The judgment then proceeds to deal with the four Acts in detail. 


The jurisdiction in the case of the Adoption Act the Court 
considers to be too clear for argument since the power of the provincial 
Legislature to enact such legislation is beyond all question. 


As regards the Children of Unmarried Parents Act and the 
Deserted Wives and Children’s Maintenance Act, these statutes 
broadly aim at declaring and enforcing the obligations of husbands 
and parents to maintain their wives and children and these, self- 
evidently, are peculiarly matters for provincial authority. The 
public responsibility for maintenance of these classes rests exclusively 
with the provinces and it is for the provincial legislatures, and for 
them alone, to say how the incidence of the responsibility shall be 
borne. The enactments are closely analogous to certain of the enact- 
ments forming part of the Poor Law system as it has developed in 
England since the time of Elizabeth and the jurisdiction vested by 





*This is not in the least inconsistent with Lord Atkin's judgment in Toronto Vs. York. 
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these statutes in magistrates and judges of the Juvenile Court is not 
in substance dissimilar to the jurisdiction of magistrates under that 
system. The Court agrees that a maintenance order is to be treated 
as on the same footing as alimony but thinks that that is of little 
importance. The subject is envisaged by these statutes from a 
different point of view. It is dealt with from the point of view of the 
obligation of the community and of the husband to the community. 
That is to say, it recognizes, first, the obligation of the community 
to protect women and children afflicted by misfortune through the 
default of their natural protector to discharge his natural obligations 
and, as one means of securing that end, it imposes upon the defaulting 
father and husband the legal duty enforceable by summary proceed- 
ings to support his children and his wife. The statute places the 
obligation to care for the deserted wife and children on the shoulders 
of that member of the community whose duty it is to the community 
as well as to his family to bear the burden.* 


One further point made against this feature of the statute was 
that there is no pecuniary limit. The judgment holds that jurisdiction 
is not without limit; it is necessarily limited by the purpose for which 
the order is made. 


The Court considers that the Court of Appeal for Ontario, in 
the Clubine case, did not give due weight to the special character of 
the jurisdiction vested in the courts of summary jurisdiction under 
the Deserted Wives’ and Children’s Maintenance Act, or to the close 
analogy between that jurisdiction and the jurisdiction exercised for 
centuries by courts of summary jurisdiction in England and in Canada. 


In looking at the question in controversy from the point of view 
most favourable to the attack, the question one must ask oneself 
is this: does the jurisdiction conferred upon magistrates under these 
statutes broadly conform to a type of jurisdiction generally exercisable 
by courts of summary jurisdiction rather than the jurisdiction exer- 
cised by courts within the purview of section 96? There can be only 
one answer to that question, the judgment avers and cites statutes 
in force in British Columbia and Ontario at the date of Confederation. 


Coming to the Children’s Protection Act, having regard to the 
purpose of the Act and its machinery, the Judgment states that it 
appears to be precisely the kind of legislation which might be described 
as the modern counterpart of the Poor Law legislation in those features 
of it which are concerned with the care of neglected children, and the 





*The judgment states ‘The distinction is well brought out in a passage in a judgment of Lord 
Atkin in Hyman Vs. Hyman (1929 A. C. 601, at p. 628), cited in Mr. Scott’s factum: 


While the marriage tie exists the husband is under a legal obligation to maintain his wife The 
duty can be enforced by the wife, who can pledge his credit for necessaries as an agent of necessity, 
if, while she lives apart from him with his consent, he either fails to pay her an agreed allowance or 
fails to make her any allowance at all; or, if she lives apart from him under a decree for separation, 
he fails to pay the alimony ordered by the Court. But the duty of the husband is also a public 
obligation, and can be enforced against him by the state under the Vagrancy Acts and under the 
Poor Relief Acts." 
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Court declares that it is unable to perceive any ground upon which 
it can be validly affirmed that magistrates exercising jurisdiction 
under this statute are entering upon a sphere which, having regard 
to legal history, belongs to the Superior Courts rather than to courts 
of summary jurisdiction; or that in exercising the functions attributed 
to them by this legislation they come within any fair intendment of 
section 96. 


The judgment states that it is proper, perhaps, to advert par- 
ticularly to the circumstance that, by section 26 of the statute, a 
Supreme Court judge has authority at any time to put an end to the 
guardianship of a Children’s Aid Society and to return the child to 
the parents (Re Maher, 28 O. L. R. 419). 


* * * 


Having given their reasons for the conclusion that the four 
statutes are validly enacted in respect of the jurisdiction vested in 
the magistrates and justices of the peace as such, the Court next 
considers the position of the Juvenile Court and remarks as follows: 


There is one general observation which must first be made. 
If you have a jurisdiction which can be exercised by a tribunal 
not within section 96, that is to say, by a tribunal presided 
over by a judge or officer appointed by the province, it is entirely 
for the province to say how the tribunal shall be constituted and 
by what name judicial officers presiding over it shall be called. 





REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE 
THE PENAL SYSTEM 


This comprehensive document (which will be the subject of a special 
article in the September issue) is now available from the King’s 
Printer at $1.00. The volume contains 388 pages, and in addition, an 
exhaustive bibliography of 20 pages, which will form a reference list 
of excellence in this field. The report is admirably indexed. 


DELETERIOUS PUBLICATIONS BANNED 


The Rt. Hon. the Prime Minister and the Hon. the Minister of 
National Revenue received a delegation, representative of church, 
citizen, educational and social work groups in May, and acceded to 
the request for more effective action in control of the distribution of 
salacious literature within the Dominion. Asa result eleven objection- 
able magazines and journals have been forbidden customs entry. 
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MATERNAL and 
CHILD HYGIENE 








Voluntary Effort in Maternal Care 
in the United States 


ANADIAN social work and public health have drawn very heav'ly 

( , on precedent and practice in the United States so it is extremely 

interesting to find that in recent developments United States 
procedure is following the lines of Canadian development. 


Concerned over the failure of the maternal, the stillbirth and 
the neo-natal death rates, in the United States, to respond as markedly 
to health and social measures in their reduction as the infant death 
rate, the United States Children’s Bureau, (the governmental arm 
particularly entrusted with public responsibility in this field), con- 
vened a national conference on better care for mothers and babies 
in January, 1938, calling into conference representatives of professional 
and community services, of citizens’, and particularly women’s 
groups, and of social agencies. 


This conference recommended the creation of a continuing body 
which was created at a very successful organization meeting in March, 
1938. As a result an independent voluntary organization is now 
emerging under the title ‘““National Committee on Better Care for 
Mothers and Babies’. Funds will be found for the financing of the 
work of this Committee whose objects are defined as ‘To provide for 
exchange of information among the participating organizations, to 
furnish material for study, and otherwise to assist in the effort to 
increase public interest in better care for mothers and babies, and 
also to study legislation which may be proposed for the advancement 
of this work.” 


Canadian Experience 

It is interesting to realize that in 1920, the Dominion Department 
of Health for Canada took the same action which the United States 
Children’s Bureau has taken in 1938, calling into conference a similar 
group in Ottawa from which the Canadian Council on Child Welfare 
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emerged as a voluntary agency with the definite objectives of work 
not only in the field of Maternal and Child Hygiene, but in five other 
fields of child welfare. The responsibility of financing the organ- 
ization was laid upon its directors in much the same way as is contem- 
plated in this United States set-up. The Council was particularly 
successful in its early development in enlisting the support of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association, while the Dominion 
Government gave assurances of a grant from the Dominion treasury 
in proportion to the Council’s own resources so long as it carried on 
a programme satisfactory to the Dominion authorities. 

Because of the changing emphasis in social work in Canada 
and the desirability of attempting, with a small population, to avoid 
the multiplication of overhead agencies, the Council ultimately 
became the Canadian Welfare Council with eight divisions of work, 
but the largest of these is still the Division on Maternal and Child 
Hygiene in which nearly forty percent of the Council’s annual dis- 
bursements are involved. The Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ 
Association has remained the most generous sponsor of the Division 
which is now distributing more than 325,000 sets of literature on 
prenatal, post-natal, and child care each year. 


Our Problem 

Apropos of the launching of this new effort in the United States 
it is of interest to note that births in Canada run about 220,000 
annually, the Canadian birth rate having dropped fairly steadily 
from 1926 to the present. We lose anywhere from 1100 to 1250 
mothers in child birth annually; stillbirths average from 6300 to 7000 
and deaths in the first month of life from 7400 to 8000 each year 
over a period of time. 

The maternal death rate dropped slightly from 1931-1935 over 
the average for 1926-1930, but while 1935 was a remarkably good 
year with the lowest rate on record, the rate for 1936-7 will probably 
be higher than the average for the preceding five years. Early indica- 
tions are that the 1937 rate will be better, and closer to the five year 
average. 

As in the United States, it is in infant mortality that Canada’s 
real progress has been achieved, the rate for 1936 dropping to 66 
as compared with an average of 93 per 1000 live births in the years 
1926-1930. 

With the United States launching this voluntary service in this 
field and Canada re-establishing an official division on Child and 
Maternal Hygiene in her government services it is to be expected 
that intensive educational efforts already under way will be developed 
even more energetically across the whole continent to the end of 
assuring better care for the mothers and babies of North America. 

CW. 
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The Placing of Children in Families 


IL. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE PLACING OF 
CHILDREN IN CARE OUTSIDE THEIR OWN HOMES 


The second of two articles based on a memorandum 

prepared for study by the Advisory Committee on 

Social Questions of the League of Nations by Robt. 

E. Mills, Director of the Children’s Aid Society, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


S HAS already been noted, the natural and normal place for a child’s 
A upbringing is with his own parents in his own home. Biological, 
historical, medical, and psychological considerations all seem to 
support this view, and modern social practice concentrates its major 
efforts upon measures calculated to conserve the home for the child. 
Hence, when, unfortunately, it happens that for some sufficient 
reason a child must be cared for away from his own home, the most 
reasonable view is that the best substitute for his own home would 
be another family home resembling as closely as possible what his 
own home should have been. Moreover, if we agree that the chief 
concern of child care is to equip and train the child to function success- 
fully in a normal community where people ordinarily live in families, 
it is likewise reasonable to suppose that this training could best be 
given in such a community and in such a family home rather than the 
more artificial circumstances of institutional life. 


From such considerations the belief in family foster-care has 
steadily gained ground in recent times, since training for ordinary 
life has become the dominant idea in child care. Probably the 
majority of authorities dealing with children are now convinced that 
ordinarily family care is to be preferred, unless some special consider- 
ations indicate the need for institutional care. This means that the 
onus is now upon the institution to show why the more obvious 
method of family foster-care should not be used in any particular 
case. Although family care is remarkably versatile and handles 
successfully a great variety of situations, there are, of course, numerous 
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types of cases for which it is not well suited and in which the institu- 
tional alternative offers more or less obvious advantages. There is 
no generally accepted view as to which particular types are dealt 
with most satisfactorily by family homes and which by institutions, 
but a few broad principles would seem to be fairly generally accepted, 
based chiefly upon a consideration of the characteristics of the two 
kinds of care. 


Institutions Provide Certain Advantages in Particular Cases 


A most distinctive characteristic of the institution is that its 
life is lived almost entirely in groups, and privacy and individuality 
are at a minimum. For children who, for one reason or another, 
appear to be in need of social contacts, or who would seem to react 
particularly well to group influence or opinion, the institution would 
probably have an advantage. 

A necessary concomitant of living in crowds is a large measure 
of organization and routine. For children in special need of acquiring 
regularity of habit and discipline, the institution offers important 
advantages over the family foster-home. Especially is this so where 
unusual pressure must be applied to obtain conformity to required 
standards. The family foster-home is much less able to coerce and 
probably unwilling to attempt very much involving any considerable 
unpleasantness. An outstanding characteristic of the family foster- 
home is that it does not have to accept the care of the child, and 
probably will not choose to do so if any very considerable disturbance 
of the peace and comfort of the home is likely to result. Children 
who are highly objectionable in appearance or otherwise are difficult 
to place satisfactorily in families, as are those whose condition or 
behaviour presents a serious risk to other members of the family, the 
school, or the neighbourhood. On the other hand, as the institution 
is intended solely for the purpose of providing care for children in 
need of its service, it must grant admission regardless of the difficulty 
or unpleasantness of the task. 

Where highly specialized organization or equipment is required: 
the preference in choice of care would seem to be with the institution, 
as is illustrated by the hospitals. Where this need is combined with 
a special need for control and discipline, as in the training of certain 
types of mental defectives, the institution is clearly indicated. 

One of the most noteworthy advantages of the family foster-home 
lies in the highly personal reactions that it encourages, the affection 
and loyalty that the child may develop for his foster-parents, and 
the security and satisfaction that he may derive therefrom. But in 
certain situations this cardinal virtue may become a definite handicap. 
Where the child’s own parents are still to be considered and there is 
danger of complications resulting from the transfer of his affections 
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from them to the foster-parents, the much more impersonal character 
of the institution may prove a real advantage. 


Otherwise the Family Foster Home Favoured 

In practically all other situations the family foster-home system 
would seem to be the logical choice because of its obvious normality, 
its ability to meet the need of the child for personal affection and 
family status, its adaptability to widely differing types, and its 
flexibility in adjusting itself to unlimited variations in the number 
requiring care. In the care of infant children there seems to be most 
general agreement in favour of family homes, largely because of the 
remarkable results shown in the reduction of mortality and morbidity. 
In preventing the spread of communicable diseases, and also of 
objectionable habits that are equally communicable, individual 
family homes have certainly a tremendous advantage. 


These are some of the more commonly accepted criteria for de- 
termining which type of care is more suitable in a particular case. 
In practice, however, in many communities the decision as between 
institution and family foster-home depends rather upon which happens 
to be readily available. ; 


Selection of Proper Type of Foster Home 


On the assumption that a family foster-home is to be used, the 
question then arises as to what type of home is best suited to the case 
in hand. Should it be a free home, or a boarding home where an 
allowance is paid? If a free home is preferred, shall it be one that 
contemplates legal adoption, or one in which the child is expected to 
pay for his care by his labour, or one which will pay wages to the child 
for his work? Unfortunately this decision also is frequently made 
with very little reference to the particular needs of the case and the 
respective merits of the various types of placing. 


No community is so wealthy as to be able wholly to disregard 
the question of cost. It is therefore obvious that if a free home can 
be secured that will adequately meet all the child’s needs it should 
be chosen. The pressing danger has always been that the cheapness 
of free home placing tends to dull the community’s perception of the 
essential needs of the child, with the result that care that is not just 
what is wanted is accepted because it does not appear to cost anything. 
The truth is that no community is so poor that it can afford to make 
cheapness the primary consideration in caring for its homeless children. 


Suitable Free Homes Not Always Available 

It must be evident that there are many children for whom a free 
home of any of the varieties named is not likely to be available. When 
a child is taken into a family home without payment by the placing 
agency, it is usually for one of two reasons. Either it is because he is 
desired for his own sake as a member of the family group or because 
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he is desired for the labour he can perform. Hence unattractive 
children who are too young to work are probably ruled out entirely 
from free home care. For these there is no alternative to the boarding 
home or paid foster-family care if they are to enjoy the benefits of 
family life at all. 


Children may be unattractive from the point of view of absorption 
into a stranger’s family by adoption or otherwise for various reasons. 
Some children are distinctly unprepossessing in appearance or in 
personality, and others are definitely defective in mentality or physique. 
As a rule, children cease to be desired for their own sakes when the 
years of infancy are past, because few people wish to make their 
own a child who has already been moulded to someone else’s heart’s 
desire, especially if that someone is a parent adjudged unfit to have 
the upbringing of the child. 

When the child attains an age at which his labour is of value, 
the ‘‘work home” or ‘‘wage home”’ may be open to him. This usually 
means farm labour for the boys and domestic service for the girls, 
because these are the occupations that involve living on the premises. 
Many children, who have grown up in the city, are entirely unsuited 
to country life and have a deeply rooted distaste for it. Similarly 
many are definitely adapted for occupations other than farm labour 
or domestic service. If the purpose is really to meet the needs of 
these children for those things that will make for healthy, happy 
development of their capabilities, it is often necessary to look elsewhere 
than to the free home. 


If the need of a child is primarily for a home and the interplay 
of relationships that gives it value, it is often questionable whether 
this can be met by giving him a job, even though he may live upon 
the premises. In the case of girls in domestic service the effort to 
combine the home and the job, especially in cities, has proved to be 
a most difficult one. The girl usually feels that she is not really ‘‘one 
of the family” and the mistress feels that she wants a servant rather 
than a companion. Neither good homes nor good servants are likely 
to result. In rural homes, where life is more simple and informal, 
this problem is not so pronounced. 

As the age of compulsory school attendance has increased and 
the general standard of what is expected for a child has risen, the 
child has become less valuable as a worker, and the number of homes 
offered on this basis has very greatly decreased. Where standards 
are high it is often impossible to obtain a ‘‘work home”’ for a school 
girl even if it is desired. 


Boarding family foster-home meets needs of many children 


When a free home cannot be obtained that will give the child 
the kind of family care that he needs, the boarding home is definitely 
indicated. A boarding family home is much more likely to be found 
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to meet the requirements. It does not involve the master and servant 
relationship; it does not limit the child’s choice of occupation; and, 
what is perhaps even more important, it admits of more effective 
supervision and co-operation from the placing agency. 

When foster-parents accept a child into their home without 
compensation from the agency they almost invariably feel that they 
are giving something and that one cannot expect to be critical of a 
gift. When board is paid, the attitude of the foster-parent is likely 
to be entirely different. It is taken for granted that when one pays 
for a service he is entitled to specify just how it shall be performed 
and to assure himself at all times that it is the kind of service he 
desires. So long as supervision of the care of children placed out in 
foster-homes was merely to prevent or detect exploitation or abuse, 
the attitude of the foster-parent toward it was not especially important. 
But since the emphasis in child care has shifted and the agency has 
become intensely interested in the child’s personal reactions and 
adjustment, a quite different kind of supervision has become necessary, 
and it is one in which the willing co-operation of the foster-parent is 
absolutely essential. 


In recent years, with the growing complexity of life on the one 
hand and the development and popularising of child-training psy- 
chology and of the parent training movement on the other, it is be- 
coming increasingly realized that the ordinary parent has a really 
difficult job in understanding and training his own children. Although 
the parent has the advantage of knowing all about the heredity and 
early training of his child and has had continuous opportunity to 
get to know him thoroughly by having observed his every action and 
reaction from birth, he still finds it necessary in a great many cases 
to look to experts for advice and assistance, through the juvenile court, 
the special clinic, or otherwise. How much greater is the need of the 
foster-parent for advice and assistance in understanding and training 
someone else’s child? The very facts that he is someone else’s child, 
that the foster-parents are not his parents, and that the home is not 
his own home, create a problem of adjustment that is of fundamental 
importance. The fact that the parties are unfamiliar with each other’s 
attitudes, habits, likes and dislikes, and that their social and cultural 
backgrounds may be quite dissimilar, makes the task especially 
difficult. 

To all these ordinarily expected difficulties of adapting to a 
stranger’s home is added the fact that many of the children have been 
subjected to associations, example and training and have acquired 
attitudes and habits far below the standard of the foster-home. The 
reason why many children are in care is that these things have been 
so grossly unsatisfactory as to require their removal from their own 
homes. This being the case, it is obvious that the foster-parent’s task 
is complicated beyond that of the ordinary parent by the necessity 
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for undoing much that has already been improperly done in the 
child’s development. Certainly the difficulties are such as to require 
all the help that can be had if really sound results are to be expected. 


Supervision to help foster parents 


The chief function of supervision is to help the foster-parent in 
this difficult task. It involves, among many other things, important 
elements of child guidance and of parent training. In some organi- 
zations the advice and instruction given in each case is supplemented 
by discussion groups for the training of foster-parents. 


Supervision of the general character suggested is much more 
acceptable where the boarding rather than the free home relationship 
exists. 


The feeling of security with reference to his status in the home— 
the sense of really belonging to it—is of tremendous importance in 
the satisfactory adjustment of a child to life. This security is not 
peculiar to any particular type of foster-home—free or boarding— 
but is the product of very subtle factors of any such home. But, at 
its best the adoption home offers the most in the direction of security 
because of the legal recognition of the child’s position as one of the 
family. 

Nevertheless, real security is not necessarily to be expected from 
adoption. The fact is that many of the urges that impel people to 
adopt children give little promise of a satisfactory and lasting adjust- 
ment. Excessive parental instinct, which can become a mania for 
adoption, can be a most serious hazard varying from ‘“‘spoiling”’ in 
various degrees to actual insanity. The fond parent, who cannot 
bear to have her own children grow up and wishes to adopt others to 
fill her need for someone to smother with mothering, is a frequent 
problem. Cases where a child is sought by adoption because husband 
and wife are drifting apart, and it is hoped that a common interest 
in the child may tend to prevent a separation, are not infrequent, 
and certainly afford little prospect of real security for the child. Still 
less can be offered by an applicant for a child who is suffering from 
nerves and has been advised by her doctor to acquire an interest in 
life in order to maintain her mental equilibrium. 


The free home contemplating adoption is, of course, not available 
for any child whose own parents are still to retain parental rights or 
guardianship; nor should it be hastily considered for those who wish 
to divest themselves of parental responsibilities. The child is entitled 
to his own parents if in any satisfactory way they can be preserved 
tohim. Moreover, parents who have given up their children frequently 
‘ want them back again. Adoption eliminates the possibility of this 
happy dénouement for both parent and child. 


Even for children whose parents have been permanently deprived 
of their parental rights, adoption should not be entered upon with 
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undue haste. Parents are not unchangeable and do sometimes 
reform, whereas adoption is irrevocable. 


Selecting the particular home for a particular child 


The foregoing are some of the considerations affecting the selection 
of the type of foster-home care for a particular child. The selection 
of the particular home is a much more difficult matter, and one that 
cannot possibly be reduced to a series of rules. A few principles can 
be laid down, absurdly simple and obvious, but demanding the 
wisdom of Solomon and the patience of Job, together with all the 
experience and technique of modern child-placing to put them into 
effect. These have been suggested in the foregoing discussion, but 
may properly be recapitulated: 


1. The placing agency must first get to know and understand 
the child as well as possible in order to realise his particular 
needs and the peculiar problems of personal adjustment that 
he will present. Such a task is very extensive, in fact as 
extensive as the knowledge and insight of the worker make it. 
The child must be thought of as a whole, as a functioning and 
developing person. 


2. The placing agency must likewise get to know and understand 
the foster-homes that are offered in order first to determine 
whether they are sufficiently attractive to be used at all, and 
then to catalogue their peculiar characteristics, their strengths 
and weaknesses, in order to estimate their suitability for any 
special problem or any particular child. Again the demands 
of the job are limited only by the ability of the worker. The 
more trained and experienced and withal the more under- 
standing the worker, the more she will see in this evaluation 
aspect of home selection. 


3. Various homes available must be considered carefully in the 
light of the particular child’s needs. In some cases it may be 
necessary to withold placing until a home with just the desired 
characteristics can be sought out. In any case the process 
should be one of fitting the home to the child rather than the 
child to the home. 


4. When the child has been placed the process is just begun. 
The task of the agency is to make the placing work out success- 
fully for the child or, if this proves impossible, to remove him 
and try another home. This demands close supervision by 
highly skilled workers. The agency must continually en- 
deavour to enlarge and correct its knowledge of both child 
and foster-home. It must constantly interpret the one to 
the other and smooth out difficulties as they arise. It should 
use every such occasion to teach in a tactful manner the 
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principles of ‘‘parent training’’ so that the foster-parents may 
become increasingly capable, and should, where possible, 
supplement this case by case teaching by group discussions. 
The extent to which the agency looks to the other resources 
in the community for specialised advice and assistance and 
group instruction is, of course, a matter of local practice. 


It is essential that all supervision should definitely have in mind 
the preparation of the child for functioning effectively in the communi- 
ty without supervision, either on return to his own home or “‘on his 
own”’ after graduation from the agency’s care. If he is to return to 
his own people, it is obvious that the agency should see that the home 
is made as fit to meet his needs as is possible before he goes out to it. 
Again, the extent to which this depends upon the co-operation of 
other community agencies varies with each locality. 


In deciding whether or not a home is suitable for use as a foster- 
home at all, there are certain principles that are generally recognized. 


The foster-parents must be respectable, must have sufficient 
income, must be of suitable age, and must live happily together. 
These are obvious minima. 


If there is anything disgraceful about the reputation of the 
foster-parents, they can hardly be employed by an agency concerned 
chiefly with the standards and behaviour of its child and of the adult 
he will become. Usually there is fairly clear-cut agreement as to what 
is disgraceful, but in some directions there may be wide difference of 
opinion even among the “respectable’’ members of a community. 
The attitude towards the use of intoxicants is an example, some be- 
lieving that only total abstainers should be selected as foster-parents 
and others, that drunkenness should disqualify only when it is gross 
and habitual. 


Clearly the agency should satisfy itself that the foster-parents 
have sufficient means to enable them to meet the cost of maintaining 
the standard of living expected for the child. 


Unnecessary replacements to be avoided 


If the board payments are necessary to enable the family to 
maintain such a standard of living there is grave danger that the 
foster-child’s interests will suffer and, unless there is some weighty 
consideration that should minimize or offset this hazard, such as 
blood relationship, or affection from long association, placing should 
never be contemplated in such circumstances. If the needs of a 
child in care are properly understood, it will be obvious that they 
are not likely to be fully met by placing used as a means of giving 
relief to the foster-family; the practice of placing children to board 
in destitute families in lieu of or to supplement relief or in widows’ 
pension homes to help eke out inadequate allowances finds little 


- 
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support among agencies primarily interested in the children, but is 
sometimes imposed upon them by an authority whose chief concern 
is family poor relief. 


An accepted principle of child placing is that replacing, other 
than those from the most frankly temporary homes, involves most 
difficult personal adjustments on the part of the child and impose a 
serious strain upon his personality. All possible precautions should 
be taken, therefore, to avoid re-placing becoming necessary. With 
this in mind, the agency should satisfy itself that there is reasonable 
probability of the income of the foster-parents remaining adequate 
as long as the child will need their care, so that there will not be undue 
risk of his having to be re-placed because of insufficient income. 


The same principle is important in connection with the age of 
foster-parents. The length of time for which the child may expect 
to need their services varies greatly according to the type of placing. 


A purely temporary board placing, may be only a matter of days 
or weeks, whereas an adoption placing should require the full capa- 
bilities of the foster-parents for support, guidance, control, under- 
standing and comradeship for possibly a period of twenty years. 
For the temporary placing the age of the foster-parents at the time 
only need be considered, but for adoption their age twenty years 
hence is of at least equal importance. Certainly foster-parents should 
not be selected who, before their duties towards the child will 
normally be completed, will have become too old to meet all the needs 
of the situation adequately, thus making necessary the terrible 
uprooting that another re-placement at that stage would mean. 


Adjustment of foster-parents’ family 

Members of the foster-family should be reasonably well adjusted 
to each other and to their community. If foster-parents and others 
of their household do not live happily and co-operatively together, 
how can that most important art be communicated to the child in 
training? If they are in conflict with their neighbours or with their 
community, how can the child help developing anti-social tendencies. 
All things considered, the conclusion to be drawn is that the basic 
faculty that a family home should impart is the ability to live effective- 
ly in families and as part of the community. 


These are generally-recognized minima for acceptance as foster- 
homes. Some agencies set up other standard requirements, some of 
which follow. 


Certain minimum requirements in material environment often 
are recognized. For example, most organizations insist upon a 
separate bed for the foster-child, and many require that a separate 
bedroom be provided. The possibility of sex practices is perhaps the 
most obvious consideration, although there are numerous others 
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that favour a separate room. The encouragement of concepts of 
individual possession and responsibility, of modesty and tranquillity 
are among the number. 


All are agreed that two foster-parents are highly desirable for 
each child, some organizations insisting upon both as a requisite of 
placing. Normality in family life and training is the aim of placing 
in a family, and a home cannot be considered complete or able to 
give entirely normal experience where one parent is missing. If a 
boy is to be cared for, a father’s companionship, influence, guidance 
and control are especially needed. This is a further objection to the 
use of widows’ families for foster-home care. 


Some organizations are fairly definitely opposed to the placing 
of a child with an unmarried person, whether spinster or bachelor. 
This is based in part upon the need of two parents, but more particu- 
larly upon experience which has shown that the relationship developed 
is nearly always highly abnormal. While the relationship may not 
be homosexual, yet the mere presence of a child in such a home often 
indicates an adult in need of compensation to assist in overcoming 
poor adjustment to life. The child is not treated as an individual 
searching for wholesome interest, good friends and natural independ- 
ence, but is considered unconsciously as a satisfaction for a craving 
which should have been met in a more normal manner. 


Selection largely an art 

The selection from among acceptable foster-homes of the one 
best suited to meet the individual needs of the child in question is a 
very complicated matter. It is the point at which the science and 
art of placing reach their highest level; one which is maintained 
throughout the process of adjustment supervision to its termination 
in establishment or re-establishment in normal community living. 
In all of this the trained skill of the worker is the most important 
factor. 


From among the complexities involved in the selection of homes 
for individual children, considerations of religion and race stand out 
with considerable clearness. 


Religious and Racial Considerations 

It is generally accepted that, if it can reasonably be avoided, 
children should not be placed for upbringing in homes of markedly 
different religious faith from their own. The development of religious 
attitudes is usually considered partly the function of the home, and a 
child is very likely to absorb the religious bias of the family group in 
which he lives. Temporary placements of infants are a distinct ex- 
ception, because the child is too young to be so affected. When 
foster-homes of their own faith are not available, it is sometimes the 
practice of agencies of one religious faith to place their children in 
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families of another. In all other cases, however, such placing is 
studiously avoided, because the public will suspect proselytism, no 
matter how overwhelming the other advantages of the home may be. 
To use child placing as a means of proselytising is to take an unfair 
advantage of both parent and child, and certainly a public or semi- 
public agency would find it difficult to justify recruiting one religious 
body from the ranks of another in any community where religious 
freedom exists. 

For a number of reasons the placing of a child with persons of a 
different colour or race is likewise avoided, one of the least obvious 
but most potent of these reasons being the fact that the child will 
probably wish to marry in the group with which he is brought up, 
and this may lead to difficult complications. 

(In our next issue, a third and concluding section of the memo- 
randum will deal with principles in the organization of child placing). 





CHILDREN OF A SISTER DOMINION 


A document of intriguing interest and great value has come to 
hand in the Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on Destitute, 
Neglected, Maladjusted and Delinquent Children and Young Persons 
of South Africa. It is introduced with a statement of general principles 
and then breaks into discussion of children’s courts, child protection, 
preventive programmes, ‘‘forms of disposal’ (our placement) non- 
institutional and institutional, adoption procedures, maintenance, 
and financial implications. Appendices contain draft bills on child 
protection, on young offenders, and on maintenance of relatives. 


The whole report will be of particular interest in Canada as a 
typical passage suggests: 

‘Increased State activities in the field of child welfare should 
proceed pari passu with increased private effort. The field is, in any 
case, so wide that both private and State efforts if developed to their 
fullest extent, will find anrple opportunity to do essential work. Even 
more so will this be the case if increasing use is made of non-institutional 
methods of treatment, and greater attention is given to preventive 
work and if the after-care of pupils released from institutions is 
adequately undertaken. Such developments can only succeed if the 
close co-operation of private agencies is available, for the work is 
dependent upon local knowledge and understanding on the part of 
social workers who are able and willing to give individual attention 
to each case. That individual case-work on so wide a scale cannot 
be contemplated in terms of a Government field service alone, must 
be self-evident.”’ 


(Price 4 shillings from the Government Printer, Pretoria, S.A.) 
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FAMILY WELFARE 
and RELATED PROBLEMS 





A Modern State Defines Family Life 


The weary worker in the family field reads, rubs her eyes, and 

reads again. Then she turns back to the title page; no, it is not a 

¢ treatise on Social Work, nor yet the findings of an institute. It is 
ARTICLE 41 of the new Irish constitution, and thus it runs: 


“3. 1. The State recognizes the Family as the natural primary 
and fundamental unit group of Society, and as a moral institution 
possessing inalienable and imprescriptible rights, antecedent and 
superior to all positive law. 

2. The State, therefore, guarantees to protect the Family 
in its constitution and authority, as the necessary basis of social 
order and as indispensable to the welfare of the Nation and the 
State. 


- 1. In particular, the State recognizes that by her life within 
the home, woman gives to the State a support without which 
the common good cannot be achieved. 

2. The State shall, therefore, endeavour to ensure that 
mothers shall not be obliged by economic necessity to engage in 
labour to the neglect of their duties in the home.”’ 


& And ARTICLE 42 is like unto it: 


“2 The State acknowledges that the primary and natural 
educator of the child is the Family and guarantees to respect the 
inalienable right and duty of parents to provide, according to 
their means, for the religious and moral, intellectual, physical 
and social education of their children. 


a. Parents shall be free to provide this education in their 
homes or in private schools or in schools recognized or established 
by the State. 

3. 1. The State shall not oblige parents in violation of their 
conscience and lawful preference to send their children to schools 


established by the State, or to any particular type of school 
designated by the State. 
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2. The State shall, however, as guardian of the common 
good, require in view of actual conditions that the children 
receive a certain minimum education, moral, intellectual and 
social. 


4. The State shall provide for free primary education and shall 
endeavour to supplement and give reasonable aid to private 
and corporate educational initiative, and, when the public good 
requires it, provide other educational facilities or institutions 
with due regard however, for the rights of parents, especially 
in the matter of religious and moral formation. 


3. In exceptional cases, where the parents for physical or moral 
reasons fail in their duty towards their children, the State as 
guardian of the common good, by appropriate means shall en- 
deavour to supply the place of the parents, but always with due 
regard for the natural and imprescriptible rights of the child.” 


And the Social Worker takes heart anew for the creed of the 
profession is acknowledged as the faith of a people.—C.W. 


Miss Tucker Goes to Montreal 


N JULY ist the Council lost the services of Miss Muriel Tucker, 
() first Secretary of the Division on Family Welfare, who has 
held this post since May, 1934. Miss Tucker goes to the 
Women’s Directory of Montreal as assistant to the General Secretary, 
Miss Jane Wisdom. 


Coming to the Council from a district secretaryship in the 
Neighbourhood Workers’ Association, Toronto, Miss Tucker faced 
the difficult task of attempting to build up and maintain public 
opinion in support of sound individualized treatment of the family 
in trouble at a time when ‘‘the bottom had fallen out of everything” 
and the mere urgency of keeping people fed, clothed, and sheltered was 
the primary concern of the public authorities and the desperate anxiety 
of many of the voluntary services as well. 


With a small nucleus of the most representative workers in the 
family field as executive of the Division, Miss Tucker set out to build 
up an active programme. From the contacts thus developed, the 
Council was enabled to offer reasonably acceptable educational and 
advisory services to existing agencies, but, much more important, to 
keep flying the ensign of individual case work in the mounting seas 
of mass relief, and actually to bring about the assurance of family 
services in different centres not yet served thereby. 


During her term with the Council Miss Tucker was responsible 
for several pamphlets, as well as technical articles, reprints and 
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memoranda of special value to her own field. She carried to execution 
the difficult Reciprocal Inquiries and Transportation Agreements, 
and in the “pinch hitting’’ necessary in the Council’s limited re- 
sources, she cheerfully carried many duties in other fields, particularly 
the compilation of the Relief Schedules and Allowances, in the year 
prior to the appointment of Miss Touzel to the Public Welfare 
Secretaryship, and the Leisure Time Division’s Motion Picture 
Review Lists. She has also handled the compilation and operation 
of the Case Records Exhibit, a service developed since 1936. And 
perhaps as profitable as any part of her work has been the day to day 
correspondence with workers and agencies in the field, particularly 
in new and developing services. 


Little publicized and difficult to evaluate by any easily measurable 
gauge, in real contribution and encouragement to the pioneer in 
opening agencies, and to the worried executive or board, this type 
of help is being demanded from the Council, to increasing degree, 
not only in family welfare but in other spheres of interest as well. 
Meeting it will require considerable study and possibly adaptation 
of the Council’s present programme and set-up. 


Miss Tucker has served the Council well and cheerfully in difficult 
times and not always encouraging circumstances. To her in her new 
post go the gratitude and best wishes of the Board, and of many 
members of the Council, as well as of her own Division. She has made 
a definite contribution at a particular stage of Council development, 
and it is a real satisfaction to know that neither in distance nor in 
activity will she be far removed from the Council’s interests and 
service, and that both the Family Welfare and Child Protection 
Divisions will be able to benefit from her continued association in 
their membership. C.W. 


a 


CHANGES IN THE LONDON “C.O.S.” 


All Canadians who knew him and his work will extend their 
sympathy to the family of the late Rev. Dr. J. C. Pringle, and to the 
Charity Organization Society of London in his death. Dr. Pringle’s 
long service with the Society is the subject of an interesting article 
in the C.O.S. quarterly Bulletin (July 1938). 


Mr. Benjamin Edward Astbury, formerly of the Chester Council 


of Social Welfare, and appointed in 1930 to the Enquiry Department 


of the Society, as General Secretary is carrying on the rich traditions 
of this oldest of the great voluntary family agencies. 
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LEISURE TIME 
and GROUP WORK 


The Group Worker in the 
Modern Scene 
M. W. BECKELMAN * 


Executive Secretary, Group Work Section, 


Welfare Council of New York City 


REQUEST or invitation to “stand and deliver’ an address is 
A apt to leave one with mixed if not confused sensations, perhaps 
a first reaction of somewhat startled bewilderment. The 
automobilist will likely have experienced just this same feeling. 
You're “rolling along’’ serenely, the motor and you are in tune, your 
road lies straight before you, when your sense of well-being is torn 
apart by the discordant blare of the law, ‘“‘Hey, where do you think 
you’re going?’ Needless to say, all the recorded answers to that 
question are wrong. In such a case was your speaker, when in the 
midst of a smooth, well-ordered and extremely busy daily routine, 
he was asked to stop and consider ‘“‘The Group Worker in the Modern 
Scene’. 
Second reactions however, were those of thanks and appreciation. 
All of us have felt the need, at times, for stocktaking and inventory, 
but seldom do we really stop to take bearings. As a rule we navigate 
by dead reckoning. Here was an opportunity thrust upon one, to raise 
his eyes from the trees which surrounded him and to look at the 
woods as a whole. In some such extravagant terms was your invitation 
accepted with assurance that the subject proposed was one to which 
much on-and-off attention had been devoted, and that the necessity 
of doing some consecutive thinking about it was welcomed. 


Surveying the Land 

But when it came to recording that consecutive thinking, these 
metaphors were two-sided shields. Dead-reckoning may be more 
comfortable, if less accurate, when bearings reveal that we are off 
our course; as individuals the trees are familiar and reassuring, but 





*An address given at the Toronto and York Social Work Conference, May 1938. This article appears 
in two sections—in this and our succeeding issue. 
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the forest is unknown and forbidding. In our daily work we can and 
do find satisfaction. We see a withdrawn and quarrelsome boy become 
a friendly personality under the releasing influence of creative activity 
in a woodwork shop or drama group; we see a gang of ten, — unman- 
nered, resentful, suspicious of authority, apparently interested only 
in athletics and gambling, — moulded, under skilful leadership into a 
social club with a significant programme and a sense of responsibility 
to its community. We conduct a leaders’ training course and feel a 
glow of achievement as well-meaning but uninformed volunteers 
become imbued with a sense of their responsibility and a glimpse, at 
least, of their professional function as educators. These are but three 
typical examples. Any one of you can instance many more. They are 
the materials of our trade and from them we derive a wholly justified 
sense of worthwhile work, well done. 


But when we look at the forest we find that at. most we reach, 
in our large urban centres where these activities are obviously most 
needed, a scant 20 to 30 percent of the youth population. We realize 
that the average length and intensity of contact which a group work 
agency has with an individual is six hours a week for a two to three 
year period; that turnover in agency staff and leadership is almost 
as high, and that every forward step in program and standards of 
work must be achieved over the dead body of a nine-lived budget. 
Again these are but typical instances, of a milder kind, which each of 
you can expand and multiply. And the product of that arithmetic 
is the conclusion that the pressures of modern living operate to defeat 
the group work objective; we play against loaded dice. So the third 
reaction to the challenge of this invitation was that “The Group 
Worker in the Modern Scene”’ made a somewhat sorry picture. Perhaps 
it might be better not to paint it. 


But these very doubts really underscore the need and the import- 
ance of thinking our way through. Precisely because a first examina- 
tion is disheartening we must face the reality and intelligently relate 
ourselves to it. In the interest of our personal mental hygiene we 
cannot afford to do less. 


Edward H. Harriman, the transcontinental railroad builder, once 
returned from a tour of his roads and fired the president of one of his 
subsidiary companies. Friends remonstrated with him, pointing out 
that the dismissed executive was notoriously a hard worker, known 
to be at his desk early and late, supervising every detail of the road’s 
operations. Said Harriman, ‘“‘That’s just the point. When I visited 
his office, he had a desk piled high with work and was keeping two 


.stenographers busy with dictation. That’s not what I pay him for. 


I hire clerks and managers to do that. When I call on the president 
of one of my companies, I want to find him in his office with his feet 
on the desk, thinking about my railroad”’. 
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That sums up the mixture of attitudes with which a busy day 
to day worker undertakes this discussion. Let us put away the 
things that clutter up our mental desks — the dance tomorrow night, 
the question of whether there will be an audience for the speaker 
next week, the porter’s cleaning schedule and the size of last month’s 
telephone bill, the fight in the locker room which broke three windows 
— all the necessary impedimenta of the job. Let us assume we know 
how to get these things, and the others like them, done. By and large, 
we probably do. Figuratively speaking, let us put our feet up on the 
chairs in front of us and think about the answers to two or three 
questions. What is group work trying to do? Where does it stand in 
relation to current social forces? Where ought we to go from here? 
And how? 


Some Basic Assumptions 


Briefly, there are certain assumptions on which group work 
proceeds: first, that one of the important social results of the Industrial 
Revolution has been to make leisure rather than work the major 
component of happy living; second, that because of cultural lag, we 
are insufficiently equipped to find happiness through leisure; third, 
that the natural social groupings of human beings, particularly those 
of young people, are useful educational tools for the creation and de- 
velopment of healthy social attitudes towards self, others, family, 
and the acceptance of adult responsibilities; fourth, that the activities 
of such groups, under skilled leadership and guidance, are schools for 
training in democratic citizenship. 


The Changed Scene 


Physically, man’s work before the Industrial Revolution was a 
longer, harder, more wearing task than it is today. Sunrise to sunset 
was a minimum schedule, and when lamps were available the work 
day was even longer. But psychologically, it was an integrated 
expression of a man’s personality. In work man found the satisfaction 
of personal creation. The sense of achievement in a well turned shoe, 
of the farmer’s kinship with the soil, of craftmanship in the metal 
trades, of artisanship and even of artistry among the smiths, the 
jewellers, the armorers, are things which we can today gropingly 
understand but seldom experience. Around man’s work were grouped 
many of his social pleasures — the guild holidays, the miracle and 
morality plays associated with the special crafts, the husking bees 
and house raisings of colonial times. The absence of mechanized 
routines of production made it possible for the individual worker to 
vary the tempo of his labor so that portions of it partook of the 
voluntary nature of games and play. 


This is not a romantic attempt to idealize the good old days. It 
is not a plea, in the tongue of William Morris and the Pre-Raphaelites, 
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for a return to rustic furniture and handicrafts. Modern industrial 
production has vastly improved our physical standards of living and 
made life infinitely more comfortable. We would not abandon these 
gains if we could. But under modern conditions, work and play are 
disparate functions. Mass production has reduced work to a routine 
which there is no longer any point in viewing as an end in itself. The 
fact that the assembly line, the bookkeeping machine, and the cash 
register give no sense of creative achievement comparable to that 
obtained by a craftsman is accepted now and we need not belabor it. 
Some of us, — the creative scientist, the professional man, the artist, — 
may still find the satisfactions of play in our work. Some few of us 
are fortunate enough to earn our living by doing the things we would 
prefer to be doing, if we were people of independent means. But for 
practical purposes, a realistic approach to man’s work today must 
view it as the necessary price which he pays for his leisure. In leisure 
he has the opportunity to restore, through play, the emotional balance 
which has been lost in work. The point then is to employ our mass 
production techniques for a progressive reduction of the amount of 
work necessary to earn a living, and an equivalent increase of the 
amount of leisure available for living. Our cities are built by work, but 
they are made livable by leisure. 

In principle, there is probably no quarrel with this thesis, though 
in fact our hours of work are probably longer than they would need 
to be if our productive abilities were intelligently organized. More 
important, we have not even achieved the elementary degree of organi- 
zation which would give all of us useful work to perform in payment 
for our leisure. This defect is one of the major threats to our entire 
social structure. 


“Man’s Work is from his Life Apart’ 


For the moment, however, let us deal with the problem created 
by the separation between work and play which is a concomitant of 
mass production. Because of the lag between this change in man’s 
physical environment and his social and cultural adaptation thereto, 
our educational institutions have, until very recently, proceeded on 
the assumption that no special preparation was needed for the enjoy- 
ment of life through leisure. Transmission of the tools of knowledge — 
the three R’s — supplemented by courses looking toward preparation 
for employment were the standard objectives of education. Even 
when secondary and college education, on an academic basis, began 
to expand and ‘“‘culture’’ became an avowed educational objective, 
the proposition persisted that book and classroom knowledge of the 
‘“arts’’ was a sufficient equipment to enable an individual to find 
happiness in their pursuit. 

The result is one with which we are all familiar. The predominance 
of passive over active recreation, the growth of mass production 
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techniques in leisure time activity — stadia for the hundred thousand; 
motion pictures, books, magazines and radio programmes written by 
formula; roller coasters, turnstiles, slot machines and all the mechanical 
gadgetry in which we seek stimulation for jaded play appetites,— 
all this is a manifestation of re-creational illiteracy. 


I 
THE GROUP WORKER 


The Group Worker’s Contribution 

In this area group workers have done their most successful job. 
They have emphasized the fact that the participant in any activity 
finds greater satisfaction in it than the spectator and that the spectator 
who has himself been a participant has a broader basis for appreciation. 
They have demonstrated that professional excellence is neither the 
objective nor the criterion of satisfying participation in athletics, art, 
music, the theatre and all the other spheres of human creative activity. 
They have stressed the personal pleasures of discussion, reading, 
walking. They have underscored the values for living of a catholicity 
of taste and a variety of personal interests. Their programmes have 
contributed much to the growth of the current public concern with 
opportunities for play and recreation. The Y’s, the settlements, the 
community centres, the scouts and similar organizations may 
proudly claim a share in the achievement of our increasing recognition 
of the importance of education for recreation, as evidenced by our 
school programmes of intra-mural athletics, art, music and extra- 
curricular activities. 


Note this fact, for in it is latent the answer to an earlier question, 
of what avail the group worker’s efforts if, at best, he reaches less 
than a third of the adolescent group? That answer is that the value 
of his work need not be limited to the members who come within the 
walls of his building. Forward-looking group workers have used their 
agencies as laboratories to demonstrate what can be done and have 
rallied the progressive forces in community organization around the 
leavening influence of their programmes. 


Essential Strengths of the Group as Such 


A second area in which the group worker may fairly claim a 
measure of success is the field of work with groups as such. It is only 
very recently that we have come to understand the role of the primary 
group in social human relationships. It was the anthropologists who 
gave us the first clue in their studies of how group controls operated 
in the primitive societies which were still to be found in the odd 
corners of the earth. Their descriptions of life among the Hottentots, 
the Eskimos, or the Solomon Islanders brought an understanding of 
the significance of membership in a group of one’s peers in providing 
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the social satisfaction of living, — recognition, status, understanding, 
security and a sense of belonging. From its ability to supply these 
satisfactions flows the strength of the group. Expulsion from it is 
the sanction which controls the conduct of its individual members 
and the seriousness of that sanction explains in part the low crime 
rate of primitive societies. 


Like the medieval guilds, the primary group has collapsed under 
the impact of modern industrial organization. The breakdown set 
in with the growth of the towns but up to the last century the family 
continued to be, partially at least, a primary group. To the extent 
that it was a self-contained unit, providing its members with a centre 
for their satisfactions in work and in play, it functioned as such. 
But the conditions of urban living militate against the influence of 
the family. Rapid transit, three-room apartments, October moving 
days, central recreation and staggered work schedules combine to 
produce, as against the patriarchal family of an older day, the modern 
family which, in each generation, begins with a married couple and 
ends with a married couple. The children all move away to start 
cycles of their own. 


Again, we would not if we could, restore the primary group of 
primitive society. Totem and tabu explain the low crime rate of the 
Samoans; in part, too, they explain why aboriginal societies have 
remained aboriginal. But the lesson which the primitives have 
taught us about the function of the ‘‘face-to-face’’ group in the social 
development of the growing individual is one, which in our group 
work agencies, we are beginning to apply. 


The Play Group and Social Education 

The play group provides, in limited degree, a modern equivalent 
for the primary sanctions of primitive life. It comes into being volun- 
tarily in response to natural interests. It is more compelling than 
groups called into being by adults and enjoys a permanence not 
available to classes and school clubs. In the initiation ceremonies 
and the secret oaths of loyalty which provide so much of the thrill 
of gang activity, we have one vestige of the days when admission to 
the gang or tribe was recognition that one had become a man. Group 
workers and educators know only too well that the behaviour patterns 
of the gang command much stronger obedience from its members 
than all the exhortation, threats or reasoned explanations which 
adults may employ. Group workers are learning the constructive use 
of this period in the life of the individual when he recapitulates the 
social-living processes of our primitive ancestors. Increasingly we 
‘are able to provide programmes for our social clubs, (which, when 
they are natural groups, are really transmuted gangs), which capitalize 
the controls exercised by the group over individual behaviour and turn 
them to educational account. 
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Dramatics, at which the teen-age boy will scoff as ‘‘sissy’’ stuff, 
become of engrossing interest if his club undertakes a dramatic project. 
Similarly skillful leadership can develop other individual interests 
and abilities in art, the manipulative crafts, and music through a club 
programme. In his club the youngster learns the rudiments of ac- 
ceptable social behaviour; how to compromise and cooperate with 
others to achieve purposes beyond his individual reach. Behaviour 
standards accepted by his group are standards which will continue 
to influence him. This is at once the usefulness and the challenge of 
traditions, slogans, mottoes and rituals. In the group work agency 
the club becomes aware of the rights of other groups and learns how 
to join them for common purposes. From the individual to the club, 
then to the council of clubs, to the House Council, to the community 
and the nation, so runs the widening spiral of experience, an experience 
from which the individual learns, in common activity with his com- 
peers, the responsibilities of social living which no adult can teach him. 


We do not by any means know enough about the group process 
yet. But we are on our way. The accumulation and analysis of club 
records (of which Grace Coyle’s ‘Studies in Group Behavior” is an 
example) for the adequate recording of experience is a prerequisite 
to scientific progress in any field; investigations, current in a dozen 
cities, of the relationship between group work and case work; experi- 
mentation with therapy groups which seek to use the healing influence 
of controlled social relationships to improve personal maladjustments; 
the growing concern with club projects of civic value (such as are 
reported in Paul Hanna’s ‘‘Youth Serves the Community’’), — all 
these give cumulative evidence of our growing professional awareness 
of the social importance of group work and of the contribution which 
it can make to the improvement of life and the preparation of indi- 
viduals for participation in democracy. Here again, the number of 
individuals whom we reach is not a complete measure of the signifi- 
cance of our work. As was the case with participative recreation, 
we may look toward the day—the better private schools have begun 
to grasp the point already—when the demonstrated usefulness of 
group work for social education, as our agencies have established it, 
will move the public schools to make it an integral part of their 
curricula. 


II 
THE MODERN SCENE 


For the moment, so much for group work. What of the modern 
scene? Perhaps, one answer to that question might be given by 
confession of the temptation to accept the invitation for tonight’s 
address under the heading ‘“‘Recreation—an Escape from a Cock- 
Eyed World.” It was rejected as inappropriate to the dignity of 
the occasion but the appellation ‘‘cock-eyed” is a considered, if 
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inelegant, appraisal of the modern scene. Certainly, if human hap- 
piness be our criterion of social organization, we have ‘“‘botched”’ 
the job. If efficient administration of human and material resources 
be our goal, we seem to be on the thirty yard line, running the wrong 
way. If intelligence in human relationships is our test, we have 
“flunked” it. By any measuring rod which commands the respect 
of persons concerned with social values, our lives are askew and awry. 
Force and guile and justice rule the world—in that order. 


Some weeks ago in a discussion on ‘Roads to Peace’’, the study 
group came very rapidly to the conclusion that to talk of abolishing 
war was to go off into the realm of metaphysics. The only question 
which seemed to have practical value was: ‘What course of action 
seems most likely to put off probable United States involvement in a 
major war to date when we shall be beyond military age?” That 
is one commentary on the modern scene. 


This morning, crossing the Canadian border, one could not help 
comparing the informality of that procedure with inspection at some 
European frontiers. That leads to the further and more disturbing 
thought that the countries in which one might address such a meeting 
as this conference are a small and shrinking company among the 
nations of the world. That reflection is a second commentary on our 
modern scene. 


A distinguished economist said recently that the first economic 
forecast of which we have record was Joseph’s prophecy of the seven 
fat and the seven lean years. That theory of the business cycle was 
based upon a dream, he points out, and submits the proposition that 
in the thirty-five hundred years since Joseph we have not improved 
much upon his techniques for economic soothsaying. That is another 
illustration in the text, without commentary. 


The Desiderata of our Day 


Peace, Individual Liberty, Economic Security, how shall we 
ensure all three of these? That is the great unsolved problem of the 
modern world. Each of these we have sufficient knowledge to achieve 
but the application of that knowledge is blocked. 


We have highly developed theories of personal ethics and we 
settle individual disputes without violence; we know little, however, 
about group morality, and the result of unsolved difficulties in that 
area is war. 


We have surrounded political liberty with elaborate safeguards 
to prevent encroachment on the rights of others but permitted econ- 
‘omic liberty to go largely unchecked by any effective controls. The 
practical result has been that for many people individual liberty 
has become meaningless; property rights are recognized above human 
rights, individual well-being over general well-being and greed above 
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all. As Anatole France has put it: ‘The law, in its majestic equality, 
permits the rich and the poor alike, to sleep under bridges, to forage 
in ash-barrels and to beg for bread.’’ After thousands of years of 
fumbling with productive methods in which famine and scarcity 
lurked ominuosly always, and the sweat of his brow gave man a 
meagre living at best, we have learned to channel the forces of the 
physical world and increase individual productivity by the hundred- 
fold. We can make available to every man comforts and conveniences 
which the Pharaohs could not enjoy. But the supply of goods and 
services is governed neither by the need for them, nor by our ability 
to produce them. It depends on whether or not their production is 
profitable. And when, for example, the absence of purchasing power 
makes the baking of bread unprofitable, bread lines stand knee deep 
in wheat. 

Though this description may sound feverish and fumbling, it 
is submitted that it represents accurately the state of the world today. 
Democracy, which swept Europe and the Western Hemisphere in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is today on the defensive. 
Country after country is tossing individual liberty overboard in the 
hope, thus far unfounded, that at least its people will find economic 
security. Certainly it seems clear, from the current activities of the 
totalitarian states, that international peace is not likely to be achieved 
by abandoning political liberalism. So far, no one has yet described 
the social psychology of Facsism. When it is done, it is probable that 
we shall find that the destructiveness, the ‘‘hoodlumism ', the petty 
spite and the sadism displayed by so many of its adherents are tragic 
outlets for the warped and twisted personalities which the economic 
and social conflicts of the modern world have produced. 


Why Group Work in this Scene? 


In such a world, what is the point of group work? The concept 
of a life enriched by leisure time, of a personality integrated through 
creative play as man’s supreme activity seems an irrelevant gesture. 
A person who is unemployed has no leisure time, and for him recreation 
is not even an escape. He has only idle time, harassed and racked by 
fear and anxiety. Cash relief and the dole are no solutions, for men 
may die of despair as well as of hunger. Bread and circuses are sandy 
foundations indeed upon which to build a social system. As things 
stand today the well-rounded personality which our group work 
processes strive to bring about means, if we succeed, that we shall 
have developed individuals who will be able to keep out of jail and 
the observation wards of psychiatric hospitals because they possess 
the patience of Job and the ability to starve with dignity. The 
prospect is not an appealing one. The question is what to do about it. 
Before we can make an intelligent answer, however, we must seek 
some coherent explanation of our present disorganization. 

(Concluding section in next issue.) 
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Mains de Femmes 


INES OU grassouillettes, aristocratiques ou plébéiennes, diaphanes 
ou rougeaudes, toutes les mains féminines ont leur charme et 
leur Ame. Vigoureuses et saines, elles évoquent les foyers heureux 

ot l’on pourrait encore écrire en lettres d’or comme sur la maison de 
Jeanne d’Arc “Vive labeur .... ’”’ Agiles 4 l’ouvrage, laborieuses et 
couvertes de mousse neigeuse, a la cuvelle; grassement engluées de 
pates appétissantes au pétrin; rougies et mordues a tous vents par 
les gros nettoyages qui rendent le foyer clair et reluisant de propreté 
bienfaisante. Longues et pales, elles chantent la complainte de quelque 
mal languissant, auquel la foi seule donne son sens et sa fin. 


J’en sais d’autres, ce sont les mains d’artistes; qu’elles manient 
les touches du clavecin; le pinceau ou la plume, ces mains merveilleuses 
donnent au monde la joie claire de l’harmonie, de la grandeur et de la 
beauté. Ce sont des mains de lumiére. J’en sais de compatissantes 
et saintes, ce sont les mains des religeuses, qu’aucun sacrifice n’excéde, 
qu’aucune misére ne dégofite, qu’aucune tache ne révolte. Consolantes 
toujours, elles apportent la paix et le soulagement au malade, au 
vieillard, a l’infirme; elles s’adonnent a la formation de la jeunesse; 
elles s’appliquent a la pénitence. Et sur le plateau de la “‘réparation”’ 
elles équilibrent les vilenies de la terre. 


Il en est d’uniques; mains bénies, mains chéries veillant aux 
besoins de tous, petits et grands; pourvoyeuses de bonheur, elles 
bordent les berces blanches et caressent les tétes soyeuses des petits 
que la Providence leur a donnés. Ces mains fines, hélas! vieilliront, 
se rideront; de blanches et roses elles prendront des tons d’ivoirine 
et de parchemin, mais elles n’en seront que plus délicatement pré- 
cieuses car seules, d’un frélement léger, elles chasseront des fronts 
soucieux des enfants devenus grands les pensées mauvaises, les ran- 
coeurs, les amertumes de la vie. Ces mains-la, vous les avez recon- 
nues, ce sont les mains des méres, vos mains. L. de Lille. 
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Play Acting for Children 


DOROTHY GOULDING, 
Director of the Toronto Children Players 


URING the past few years plays for children have been receiving 
D a great deal of attention, and bid fair to become part of a 

child’s education by assuming a regular place on the school 
curriculum. Undoubtedly play acting is good for children, and under 
proper direction has great educational value. Some people argue that 
acting encourages exhibitionism in children, yet any project like a 
play, which is dependent for success on the co-operative effort of 
several people, and consequently impossible for one person to do 
alone, can scarcely foster individualist exhibitionism. 


The co-operative effort required in plays is one of their best 
educational derivatives, — there is all the team work required in games 
with none of the competitive spirit called forth in these contests. 
In a public performance children soon learn that the success of a play 
depends on every one who works in the play, from the child who 
plays the leading role to the one, invisible to the audience, who has 
some cue to remember “‘back stage’’. Many other advantages accrue 
from participation in plays. The shy child is able to forget himself 
while he is “‘being’’ another person; the forward child must “tone 
down” and fit in with the rest of the group. There is opportunity for 
children of all types. 


The Value of Play Acting 

Plays have educational value for children of all ages, and great 
possibilities even for children of kindergarten age; in fact the best 
advantages come from early training. For young children and begin- 
ners a very successful medium is the performance of charades in 
pantomime, such as incidents from fairy tales or history. Acting in 
pantomime the child has to convey to an audience both the character 
whom he is representing, and what he is doing, without the aid of 
words. Therefore all his effort must go into his action if he is to make 
himself understood. Where there are words to repeat, and action 
and positions to remember as well, things become rather involved 
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for the beginner. But once the child has had a little experience he 
will have slight difficulty in remembering all these things. 


Acting to appear spontaneous must be well drilled, and yet so 
carefully that spontaneity is not destroyed. A child should never be 
taught lines without the action that accompanies them, or he will 
think only of the words, and words alone do not make a play. Audi- 
bility of course must be stressed, but not before action and words 
are coordinated in the child’s mind, otherwise he becomes more 
conscious of his voice than of anything else. When words and action 
are taught at the same time and well learned, then stressing the need 
for speaking more loudly is not so likely to upset the balance of acting. 


A child should not be shown how to act, or in other words, he 
should not be taught to imitate another’s acting. For then he will 
become a puppet and will never thoroughly understand what he is 
doing. There are many ways of explaining why certain gestures should 
be made — or should not be made, as the case may be. Explanation 
and analysis will help the child eventually to work things out for 
himself. 


Selecting and Planning the Play 


The choice of play is one of the most important parts of play 
producing, and should rest with the director as he is the one with 
whom the heaviest work will rest. It is well to choose simple plays, 
for the simple themes are usually the most effective, especially for 
beginners. After the play is chosen the director must read it over 
carefully and form his idea of it as a whole. He must know what he 
wants for background, what scenery to select, (many plays can be done 
very well without scenery.) The exits, entrances, positions and group- 
ing must be worked out logically in relation to the lines. A useful way 
for the director to work out these positions while reading the lines, is 
to use matches, or pieces of paper to represent the actors, and a table 
for the stage. Various positions and groupings can be tried out with 
these ‘‘actors’”’ until the most satisfactory ones are found. This work 
should always be done with “‘dummies’’, not with the actors them- 
selves. A director must have done this preparatory work on the play 
before it can be considered ready for the first rehearsal. 


Rehearsing 


The first rehearsal is usually a “‘reading’’ rehearsal, but for young 
children telling the story of the play takes the place of such a reading. 
After the story has been told the director should show the children 
_the size of the stage on which the play will be cast, for they should 
never rehearse in a larger or smaller space than they will have for 
their actual presentation. They should be shown the position of the 
scenery and furniture, and what hand properties they will have, so 
that from the start they may have an exact idea of their surroundings 
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in the play. Then the director should read the lines for each child 
and have each repeat the words, always while in their right positions 
on the stage. This method may seem slow at the beginning, but it is 
surprising how quickly a child learns this way. What a child is shown 
in a first rehearsal is very seldom forgotten, so the director should be 
very sure of what he wants before he shows his actors; first impressions 
are the lasting ones, for young children especially. 

Children rarely go ‘“‘stale’”’ with this method of rehearsing because 
they are really acting all the time. How dull it is for a child to be made 
to sit and repeat lines; and to be told to lay stress on certain words, 
or to raise his voice on some lines, to lower it on others! By the time 
he does begin to act he is so tired of the words that he has lost interest 
in them — and no wonder! When the mechanics of the play (that is 
entrances and exits, positions, and handling of properties) are taught 
from the beginning with the words, the ease with which a child can 
act makes his performance seem a very natural one. 


* “* : 


‘“‘Naturalness” in child acting does not mean merely a child being 
natural on the stage. Naturalness comes only through understanding 
and ease in the part being played. And naturalness in child acting 
is its greatest charm. 


Holiday Book News 


READING ON THE OUTSKIRTS 


Creative Youth:—‘‘How a school environment set free the creative 
spirit.’” Hughes Mearns, New York, 1931. 

The School for the Child from Two to Eight:—‘‘There is now enough 
involved in the profession of lower school teaching to challenge the 
most intelligent of highly trained specialists in addition to the perennial 
satisfaction of working with little children and observing the rapidly 
changing pageant of growth during these early years.’’ Ilse Forest, 
New York, 1935. 

National Velvet by Enid Bagnold:—Read this for a refreshing 
and vivid characterization of children. 

Horace Mann Kindergarten for Five-Year-Old Children:—‘‘An 
informative and pleasingly written account of experiences and 
activities of the kindergarten for five-year-old children.’’ Charlotte 
G. Garrison, Emma D. Sheehy and Alice Dalgliesh, New York, 1937. 

The Psychology of Adjustment:—A clear and interesting presen- 
tation of the ‘‘common individual and social adjustment problems of 
normal people.’’ L. F. Shaffer, New York, 1936. 

The Wise Choice of Toys:—While stressing the educative signifi- 
cance of play, this book does not, as is all too frequently the case, 
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leave the adult with a vague uneasiness as to an unfulfilled responsi- 
bility; rather, it points out in no uncertain terms just how the teacher 
and parent may direct education through play. Ethel Kawin. 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. $1.25. 


Creative Expression:—‘‘Education is at last learning to use the 
natural creative impulses.’’ Progressive Education Association, New 
York, 1932. 


Child Psychology:—A book for those who wish to inquire further 
into the ‘‘why”’ of children’s behaviour. A. T. Jersild, New York, 1933. 


The Restless Robin:—‘‘This is one of the most original and re- 
freshing of Marjorie Flack’s many well known picture stories for 
children’’, — and for teachers. Marjorie Flack, New York, 1937. 


Notes 
FOR THE TEACHER’S SUMMER NOTE BOOK 


A sidelong glance here and there, a mental note of precise fact, 
an appreciation of picturesque detail, an awareness of the thrill of 
the commonplace to the inexperienced five-year-old, — and our 
return in September will be not to humdrum repetition but to a new 
venture! 


Now, for instance,— 
One may come upon a Bakery or a Dairy; an Airport or a 
Dock; an Indian Camp, a Circus or a Rodeo; the Toronto 
Observatory or the Planetarium in Chicago; Radio City or a 
Moving Picture Studio. One may collect postcards of bridges 
and boats; a book of leaves or a box of shells. 


One must see ‘“Snow White”’ and one will do well to follow 
the vicissitudes of Mickey Mouse. A cool half hour in the Child- 
ren’s Book Shop of New York, Boston or Chicago and one will 
have met a multitude of delightful characters belonging in the 
modern world of children’s literature. 


Or, one may take note of what the other half of the world 
is about: — there are the Open Air Schools and the Summer 
Nursery Schools of Toronto; the Summer Schools at Vassar 
College, at Cornell University and at Columbia University. 


Or, knowing that interest grows from interest, one may, 
oneself construct and create — perhaps attend the course in the 
Art of the Theatre at Hart House Theatre, University of Toronto; 
or participate in the course in Folk Dancing and Musical In- 
strument Making given at the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
(both being given during July). 
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